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ANNOUNCING 


A NEW NAME FOR AN OLD COMPANY 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY 


on December 1, 1953 becomes 


TOKHEIM CORPORATION 


Most of the 52 years of its existence Tokheim has 
been officially known as Tokheim Oil Tank and 
Pump Company. In its day, this fine old name ac- 
curately described the products Tokheim manufactured. 
But in recent years, new products have been added 
to the Tokheim line, and others have been dis- 
continued. Oil tanks, for instance, have not been 
built for more than 25 years. 


The new name by which Tokheim will be known 
henceforth, expresses nothing except the name and 


spirit of the founder. It is shorter, which is advan- 
tageous. Because it does not attempt to describe the 
products of Tokheim manufacture, it permits greater 
latitude in Tokheim operations. 


Directors, officers, and all other workers connected 
with Tokheim, pledge their continued efforts to add 
luster to the new Tokheim name by building equip- 
ment of superior quality and value. Tokheim Oil 
Tank and Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
In Canada, H. Reeder, 205 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


OKHEIM 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT SINCE 1901 


TOKHEIM PRODUCTS: TOKHEIM SERVICE STATION PUMPS — NATIONAL SERVICE STATION FUMPS — COMMERCIAL 
PUMPS — FARM PUMPS—HAND PUMPS — AIR COMPRESSORS — O/L DISPLAY CASES — SURFACE AND UNDERGROUND 
REMOTE CONTROL PUMPS—LIQUID PROPORTIONERS—POWER ATOMIZERS—VALVES AND ACCESSORIES. 








We'll be glad to send you 
a “dollar”... free! 


Send no box tops, just your name and address, and we’ll be 
happy to send you one of these gasoline “‘dollars”. . . free! 


Each is bright, new, and actually 50% bigger than the 
ordinary silver dollar. And on the back it tells the two equals 
three story in a new dramatic form. 


It’s a wonderful conversation piece to carry in your pocket. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


100 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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NEW LOADING KRACK 


AT PONCA CITY, 
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10 ROCKWELL ROTOCYCLE) METERS 


To put an end to losses occasioned by in- 
accurately calibrated truck tanks, Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Company at its new Ponca City load- 
ing station has installed 10 Model 5-BLX 
Rockwell Rotocycle meters. 

At this rack several grades of product can 
be handled at the same time through indi- 
vidual Rotocycle meters. Ticket printing 
registers confirm deliveries. Accounting is 
simplified. Auditing is positive. 


A studied pattern of staggered meter spac- 
ing has been employed to permit truck trans- 
ports to be quickly spotted, loaded and dis- 
patched. And the free “‘flo-ward” operating 
principle in Rotocycle meters means faster 
fills, more fills per hour or per day. 

More and more oil companies are turning 
to precisely accurate Rockwell Rotocycle 
meters, for all around money saving, money 
earning operating convenience. 


To get full facts on this improved meter design write for bulletins. 


Overall view of the new 

Cities Service rack showing 

the variety of 

that can be handled 

through Rotocycle meters 

and quick operating 
valves. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlonta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City 
Los Angeles New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulso 
IN CANADA: Proreck Grothers Limited 
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Behind Our Headlines 


The various segments of the oil 
industry are all inter-dependent. What 
happens in refining, for example, may 
cause a violent upheaval, or at least 
many changes, in marketing. 

This is readily apparent in the cur- 
rent advertising and sales push being 
given to premium gasoline. True, some 
companies have stressed the sale of 
top-grade motor fuel to an extent in 
the past. But today’s promotion is 
different. 

What brought on this change? Well, 
today’s car engines demand a modern 
gasoline. So oil research labs began 
to test TCP and other gasoline quality 
improvements in engines. Later, there 
were field tests and then more lab 
work. Finally, the new products-were 
ready for the motorist. 

Not quite ready, of course, because 
the man who sells the gasoline had 
to change his product emphasis, all the 
way from the advertising department 
to the station island. 

These marketing changes help make 
NPN’s existence even more worth- 
while. It is essential that all marketers 
know what is going on around them. 
That’s where we fit into the picture— 
to keep them fully informed with 
accurate facts. 

The new gasolines, and their impact 
on the oil marketer, are described this 
week beginning on page 13. 

Probably no other gasoline develop- 
ment since World War II has had the 
effect this one is having. Advertising 
men and sales departments are having 
a field day in figuring out how to 
promote the premium gasolines to best 
advantage. 

But this is not the end of the gaso- 
line story. Tomorrow, or the next day, 
or the next, some scientist or engineer 
will find something new and the oil 
marketer will have another and differ- 
ent motor fuel to sell. 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 


Saving on Transportation—Major oil companies show 
a.growing tendency to farm out longer-haul transportation 
to for-hire tank truck carriers and tank car operators. The 
majors are investing elsewhere the capital that would 
have gone into rolling equipment. The trend has reached 
the point at which “nobody” is building tank cars. Com- 
panies are even disposing of the ones on hand. More and 
more the majors are getting away from operating big fleets 
of transport trucks. Explains one traffic department chief: 
“The outside carriers can do the job cheaper than we can.” 


Shell Margin Boost—Shell Oil Co. has increased jobber 
margins on premium gasoline in the Midwest, retroactive 
to July 1. The company believes its margins (undisclosed) 
now match or exceed those of competing suppliers, “espe- 
cially when all other benefits” to jobbers from a Shell 
franchise are considered. However, some Shell Midwest 
jobbers are said to be dissatisfied with their margins on 
regular grade gasoline. 


Shale an Industry Job—The government has no inten- 
tion of going into commercial production of oil from shale, 
according to Assistant Interior Secretary Felix Wormser. 
He says the Bureau of Mines’ shale research has reached 
the point where “the oil industry can, and soon will” con- 
centrate on means of “processing oil shale to produce the 
products needed.” 


Canadian Price Cut—A reduction in the price of Alberta, 
Canada, crude oil is in the making. Based on existing fac- 
tors, it’s only a matter of time before the price is trimmed 
to make the oil competitive with California and Middle 
East crude on the West Coast. Alberta has 115,000 b/d of 
crude available, with supply growing by the day. Yet it 
has a market for only 30,000 b/d in British Columbia, via 
the new Edmonton-to-Vancouver Trans Mountain Pipe 
Line. Traveling only 700 miles, Alberta crude is 15¢ per 
bbl. higher, in Washington State, than Middle East crude 
tankered thousands of miles. 


Lube Export Woes—U.S. lube oil refiners are worried 
by the drop in their export trade—estimated to be running 
about 30% below 1952. National Petroleum Assn. has 
asked its members to submit statements on the troubles 
they are having with exports. These would include the 
effect of import quotas and other restrictive practices by 
foreign governments. The association also plans to give 
its views On export declines to the President’s Foreign 
Economic Policy (Randall) Commission. 


7 
Reds Have LP-Gas Truck—Russia says it has completed 
successful tests on a new four-ton truck that can operate 
on either a butane-propane mixture or gasoline. The 
truck is built by the Stalin Auto Plant at Moscow. 


4 





12-Volts Mark Time—tThere will be no rush to the 12- 
volt battery on 1954 cars. Buick will adopt it for Series 
40 cars, thus making it uniform for the entire Buick 
line. But no other car makers are switching to 12-volts. 
So the output of 1954 cars with 12-volt equipment prob- 
ably will not exceed the expected total of 700,000 in 
1953. This year’s total is accounted for by two Buick 
models, all Oldsmobiles and Cadillacs, and the Chrysler 
Crown Imperial. 
*- 
West Coast Investigation—‘“Squeeze-out” hearings on 
the West Coast by the Senate Small Business Committee 
may be only the beginning of a broad inquiry into oil 
industry practices. The committee now plans hearings in 
Seattle Nov. 16-17 on supply complaints from Independent 
marketers. But it may look into charges that (1) Inde- 
pendents haven’t had their fair share of price increases, 
and (2) price wars started, or participated in, by majors 
are wrecking the Independents’ business. After collecting 
data on these and any other complaints, the committee 
will make a report. It should be ready for the opening of 
Congress in January. 
* 


Lube Ratios Dip—Early returns from NPN’s 11th motor 
oil ratio survey show another decline. Of 17 oil marketing 
units reported so far, 14 have oil ratios below last year, 
one is the same, and two are above last year. But the 
amount of the drop for many of these marketing units 
from 1952 to 1953 is less than the drop reported from 
1951 to 1952. This may point to a leveling-off of the 
steady oil ratio decline in past years. 
* 


Synthetic Rubber Boom—A “tremendous expansion” in 
synthetic rubber will follow the transfer of government- 
owned plants to private ownership (scheduled for 1955), 
according to Goodyear President E. J. Thomas. He be- 
lieves that by 1957 the world will be using more rubber 
that it is producing today, and that crude rubber production 
probably won’t be increased. This is because political con- 
ditions in natural-rubber areas discourage investment in 
new plantations. 
o 

Wartime Supply Study—National Security Council will 
take up soon the problem of what to do about wartime 
transportation of oil to the East Coast. A high official with 
Petroleum Administration for Defense says the first deci- 
sion facing the government is whether a “super-inch” pipe 
line to supply the East is essential to defense. If it is, then 
the problem remains of whether the government should: 
(1) Offer subsidies to oil companies for building the line, 
(2) build the line itself, or (3) stockpile pipe, so the line 
could be built quickly in an emergency. Defense officials 
have assured tanker men that if a big pipe line is built in 
peacetime, some arrangement will be made to “protect” 
tanker fleets against being put out of business. This might 
be by government purchase of 15 to 20 tankers from the 
industry, for a reserve fleet. 


For more Ahead of the News » 
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DIAMOND ALKALI 


ships solvents the safe way 


When Diamond Alkali chlorinated solvents are de- 
livered, customers know what they are getting, because 
they can see on every drum the famous red diamond 
that is a world-renowned emblem of quality—and the 
Tri-Sure* Closures which protect that quality from leak- 
age, contamination and pilferage. 


Diamond Alkali Company entrusts its fine products to 
Tri-Sure protection because shipment after shipment 

has proved that Tri-Sure equipped drums ¢an be shipped 
anywhere, in any climate, under any conditions, 

with complete security. 


Protect your drum shipments from losses—and deliver 
good will with every drum—by insisting on the exclusive 
Tri-Sure assembly of Flange, Plug and Seal. When you 
order drums, always specify ‘“Tri-Sure Closures.” 


CLOSURES 


*The Tri-Sure Trademark is a mark of relia- 
bility backed by over 30 years serving indus- 
try. It tells your customers that genuine 
Tri-Sure Flanges (inserted with genuine Tri- 
Sure dies), Plugs and Seals have been used, 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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In 5 great markets General American offers 
you complete bulk liquid storage terminal facil- 
ities with no capital investment on your part. 
You use modern facilities, pipelines, manifolds, 
blending equipment. 


You have complete privacy. 


All methods of bulk liquid transportation 
available. 


At the Ports of New York and New Orleans 
there is high-speed canning, drumming and 
barrelling equipment— yours to use. 





use General American’s “for lease” 
facilities at Corpus Christi 


Export bulk liquid traffic is big business at Corpus 
Christi. Outward bound tankers carried 1,124,950 
tons of all types of bulk liquids in 1952—making 
Corpus Christi one of the nation’s key bulk liquid 
distribution centers. 
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TANK STORAGE 
TERMINALS 
l Jopeudability SPP GEMERAL AMERICAN in important Marketing Centers 


® Port of New York (Carteret, N. J.) ® Houston 
© Port of New Orleans (Goodhope, La.) © Corpus Christi 
© Chicage 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS a division of General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 











AHEAD OF THE NEWS 


West Coast Pressure Eased—Oil men now expect the 
West Coast supply situation to remain stable in the fore- 
seeable future. Not long ago, some were predicting that 
fast-growing stocks would mean price breaks before Christ- 
mas. But cutbacks in imports by Standard of California 
and other West Coast majors seem to be keeping matters 
in hand. 


Burner Clean-Up Discount—A Pennsylvania distributor 
is enthusiastic about his 10% discount to accounts willing 
to defer their burner clean-ups until December, January 
or February. He started the discount (from a flat charge 
of $13.50) late in September, to keep clean-ups from con- 
flicting with the seasonal burner-installation rush. He lacked 
the manpower to handle both at the same time. The dis- 
tributor says about half of his accounts agreed to postpone 
their clean-ups. Next year he plans to send out discount 
notices in advance. 


Eyeglass on Distributors—At least two West Coast 
companies are said to be making close studies of distributor 
operations. Goal: To find out if operations are set up for 
maximum efficiency for the supplier and maximum profit 
for the distributor. These studies go beyond the regular 
reviews of operations made by suppliers. 


Spur to Collections—To solve their mounting credit 
problems, some rural jobbers in the Midwest are starting 
to offer 2% discounts to customers who pay their bills in 
full by the 10th of each month. One jobber who recently 
started this policy says it has stimulated collections. But 
other jobbers have rejected the practice on the grounds 
that most of the customers getting the discount would have 
paid their bills on time anyway. Jobbers estimate the 2% 
discount amounts to a refund of about 0.5¢ per gal. 
Recently, a major company sought to meet the 2% dis- 
count of an Independent in its marketing area by reducing 
the price 0.5¢ to farm consumers. But the major later 
restored the price cut, and now is studying the possibility 
of giving a discount of its own. 


NPN Staff 


New Muffler for Cars—Coming on the market some 
time after Jan. 1 will be a catalyst muffler for automobiles. 
Developed by Dr. Eugene Houdry, the muffler has a cata- 
lyst said to eliminate unburned hydrocarbons and other 
objectionable substances in exhaust gas. The muffler prob- 
ably will sell for $40 to $50, and will be built to last 
the life of the-car. It is of much heavier gauge steel than 
current mufflers (which in northern areas usually need 
replacing every two years). The catalyst is supposed to 
last as long as the muffler. The new unit probably will be 
exhibited in New York late this year. 


Credit Iinjunction—Look for some gasoline retailers to 
press court action soon against National Credit Card, Inc. 
In some areas, payments to retailers amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars have been delayed for months. This, 
despite the fact “bail-out money” was supposed to have 
been made available for Bulldog Publishing Co. when it 
took over National Credit Card recently. In addition to 
asking the courts to enjoin new solicitation by the credit 
company, the dealers could petition the Post Office Depart- 
ment to deny the company use of the mails. 


interested in Stations—The possibility that a new ele- 
ment will be introduced into retail gasoline marketing is 
posed by Hot Shoppes, Inc., a large restaurant chain oper- 
ating in nine states, mainly in the East. The chain is asking 
its stockholders for permission to expand into such busi- 
nesses as hotels, motels and service stations. 


Gasoline Tax Target—State governors will intensify 
their efforts to take the federal government out of the 
gasoline tax field. The governors want the states to have 
the revenue, and the responsibility for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance. Western governors have made a 
fresh demand that this matter be given “top priority” by 
a congressional commission on intergovernmental relations. 
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Lincoln 


a 
Lubricating Equipment 


a. 
Reports Walter Jones 


JONES SINCLAIR SERVICE STATION 
Memphis, Tennessee 


“In the past I’ve had experience with most leading 
makes of lubricating equipment. When Jack 
Warner of Ozburn-Abston showed me the new 
line of Lincoln equipment, I was sold on its 

modern design and dependability. 

“I've never regretted this choice. I find that my 
Lincoln-equipped lube department has improved 
the appearance and efficiency of my entire 

station .. . and it has certainly paid off in 


increased profits.’ 
(signed) WALTER JONES 


points for extra sales and service 
on each car you service: 


when you check these | 2 


J 
Linco/n 
: A 
Cd, /, Geer 
/ — LUBRICATION 
DEPARTMENTS 


_/ 


See for Yourself 
THE MOST TRUSTWORTHY NAME 
IN LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 
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WASHINGTON 


Probers Eyeing Oil Company Mergers 


The Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission are taking 
a look at some oil company mergers 
in search of law violators. 

One merger now undergoing “pre- 
liminary screening” is that of an Inde- 
pendent fuel oil dealer who bought 
out a rival company not long ago. 

The revised antimerger law pro- 
hibits purchase of one company’s stock 
or physical assets by another corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate commerce 
if the purchase “tends to lessen com- 
petition.” There has been no test case 
of the revised law yet. Therefore, there 
are no guideposts for a company which 
is considering purchasing another 
company. 

Critics say it’s a scatter-gun law 
that can hit anywhere. Under a strict 
interpretation, almost any purchase of 
one company by another could be 
termed a violation. Take this fuel oil 
merger, for example. There is one 
less competitor in the purchasing com- 
pany’s trade territory. Is that “tending 
to lessen competition?” 

Of course, the purchasing company 
in this instance is able to point out 
that there are many other fuel oil 
companies still competing with it, and 
that it still is far, far away from dom- 
inating the market. 

Also, this company points out, the 
firm it bought was owned and oper- 
erated by an individual who was get- 
ting old and who wanted to retire. 
If the man hadn’t sold, it was highly 

likely that his estate would have put 
the property on the market after his 
death—or stayed in business and gone 
broke. In either case, wouldn’t “com- 
petition have been lessened?” 


Marketing in the Capital 


The District of Columbia is one of 
the “cleanest” areas in the country, 
so far as retail gasoline price cutting 
goes—despite the fact it overlaps into 
Virginia and Maryland, where varying 
state tax rates presumably should ag- 
gravate pricing problems. But the deal- 
ers have kept the flame down low with 
constant pressure against blatant ad- 
vertising that ignites or fans price 
scraps. 

Also working against the price cut- 
ter is the unusually high average family 
income—about 25% over the national 
average — which discourages price 
shopping. So the major brand selling 
below the market here is seeing its 
percentage of gasoline volume being 


steadily whittled away in the face of 
intensified merchandising efforts on 
the part of its competitors. 

Then we have a local fuel oil seller 
who took a look at the ballots in last 
year’s presidential election and decided 
he had better step up the advertising 
program. He realized the Republican 
victory meant a considerable turnover 
in government personnel and wanted 
to be sure of getting his share of these 
new customers. 


Price War Probes 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
carrying a realistic attitude into its 
investigations of various retail gasoline 
price wars. 


In rejecting the New Deal philos- 
ophy that held “Big Business” guilty 
as such, the FTC investigators aren’t 
going in with the predetermination 
that something illegal is going on be- 
cause some small gasoline distributors 
are being hurt. They have found that, 
in many—or most—cases, the price 
fight has been initiated by the small 
operators, with the majors striking 
back hard and giving the small guys 
more than they had bargained for. 

But FTC’s findings that no illegal 
practices are involved in most price 
wars hasn’t lulled the agency into in- 
action. All complaints go promptly to 
field offices for investigation. 


Spain Is Preferred 


The “Madrid Express” is crowded 
with uniforms these days. It seems that 
every Officer winding up his “hitch” 
in the Pentagon—in oil and other 
fields—wants a tour of duty in Spain. 
They are being told, “Okay, we’ll put 
you on the list—there are just about 
5,000 guys ahead of you.” Reason: 
Spain is a lush spot from the military 
viewpoint. 


“Face Saving” to Save Oil 


A Washington oil man who knows 
the Middle East intimately believes 
that the really big problem in solving 
the Iranian problem can be summed 
up in two words—‘“face saving.” 
Neither bringing the oil on the world 
market nor the fixing of compensation 
to the British is nearly as important, 
he says. The British “can’t afford” to 
lose face right now, he thinks, and a 
way must be found to get around this 
issue Or nothing can be solved. 


By NPN Washington Steff 
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At your age! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for 
you to follow the example of 
our hero, Ed Parmalee 
(above) and face the life- 
saving facts about cancer 
as presented in our new film 
“Man Alive!”. You'll learn, 
too, that cancer is not un- 
like serious engine trouble 
—it usually gives you a 
warning: 

(1) any sore that does not 
heal (2) a lump or thicken- 
ing, in the breast or else- 
where (8) unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) any change 
in a wart or mole (5) per- 
sistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing (6) per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) any change in normal 
bowel habits. While these 
may not always mean can- 
cer, any one of them should 
mean a visit to your doctor. 
Most cancers are curable but 
only if treated in time! 

You and Ed will also learn 
that until science finds a 
cure for all cancers your 
best “insurance” is a thor- 
ough health examipation 
every year, no matter how 
well you may feel—twice a 
year if you are a man over 
45 or a woman over 35. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 





Days’ Supply Holds Steady 


The days’ supplies of four 
principal petroleum products 
remained on an even plane dur- 
ing October. At the same time, 
distillate fuel oil and kerosine 
stocks set new records. 


Kerosine was the only product to be 
in greater days’ supply on Oct. 30 than 
on Sept. 30. And this was only a slight 
gain from 73 to 74 days. 


Residual fuel oil is the only product 
with the same (29 days’) supply Oct. 
30 of this year compared to Oct. 30, 
1952. A complete summary of days’ 
supplies follows: 


Days’ Supply 
Oct. 3 Sept. 30 Oct. 30 
1953 1953 1952 

Finished & unfinished 

gasoline 42 38 
Kerosine 73 63 
Distillate fuel oil 70 62 
Residual fuel oil 29 29 

Bureau of Mines revised total demand 
forecast figures for fourth quarter 1953 and 
IPAA total demand forecast figures for first 
quarter 1954 have been used by NPN to 
cover period three months ahead in calcu- 
lating days’ supply of primary stocks (API 
data) shown for Oct. 31, 1953. Comparative 
figures for primary stocks at end of preced- 
ing month were calculated from B. of M. 
revised forecast for fourth quarter 1953 and 
API data. Comparative figures for 1952 date 
shown were calculated from Bureau of Mines 
actual stocks figures for date shown and 
actual consumption figures for period three 
months beyond that date. 


Inventories Climb — Distillate fuel 
oil and kerosine stocks set new records 
during the week ended Oct. 31, ac- 
cording to the American Petroleum 
Institute. 


Distillate stocks soared 1,864,000 
bbl. over the preceding week’s record 
total of 132,767,000 bbl., setting a new 
high for the eighth week in succession. 


Kerosine stocks were up 569,000 
bbl. over the preceding week and 207,- 
000 bbl. over previous all-time high of 
37,756,000 bbl., recorded in week 
ended Oct. 10. 


Crude runs and production of all 
principal products except residual 
made considerable gains over the pre- 
vious week. Gasoline stocks were up 
702,000 bbl., while residual stocks fell 
1,075 bbl. below the previous week 
(see table below for we sum- 
mary). 

Crude and condensate “prodestion 
was down 196,750 b/d in week ended 
Oct. 31 compared with preceding 
week. 
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Imports — Total U.S. imports of 
crude oil and products for the week 
ended Oct. 31 made a gain of 225,700 
b/d over the previous week, according 
to an API report. East of California 
imports were up 194,500 b/d over the 
previous week's total while California 
imports rose 31,200 b/d. 


Oil Imports 


Week Week 4 Weeks 
Ended Ended Ended 
Oct. 31 Oct. 24 Oct. 31 
(bbls per day) 
606,500 530,400 565,900 
381,600 266,500 320,100 
11,400 5,000 6,600 
3,300 6,300 
9,000 11,300 


East of California 


Crude oil 
Residual fuel oil 
Distillate fuel oil 
Asphalt 


Others 9,200 





Total . 


California: 


Crude oil 
Others 


1,008,700 814,200 910,200 


68,200 37,000 72,800 





Total 


United States: 
Crude oil 
Others 

Total 

U.S. Imports 


68,200 37,000 72,800 


674,700 567,400 638,700 
402,200 238,800 344,300 





1,076,900 851,200 983,000 


Demand Steady — Domestic crude 
oil to be consumed or exported in 
November will average 6,550,000 b/d, 
or the same as October, the Bureau of 
Mines forecasts. Included are total 
gasoline demand of 104.6 million bbl. 
in November, gasoline yield of 44% 
and total crude runs of 7,110,000 b/d. 

The bureau also reports that total 
crude runs averaged 7,163,000 b/d in 
August, were cut to 7,040,000 in 
tember and for the first half of Octo- 


ber averaged about 6,900,000 b/d. 

The report shows total demand for 
all oils in August averaged 7,398,000 
b/d, including exports of 349,000 b/d 
and domestic demand of 7,049,000 
b/d. Compared with the same month 
a year ago, total demand was 2.5% 
higher, domestic demand was up 3.5% 
and exports were down 15.3%. 

Pennsylvania Runs — The weekly 
runs to stills of Pennsylvania Grade 
crude oil totaled 424,738 bbl. on Oct. 
31, compared with 312,907 bbl. on 
Oct. 24, according to National Petro- 
leum Assn. statistics. A summary fol- 
lows: 


Week Ended WeekEnded Week Ended 
Oct. 31,1953 Oct.24,1953 Nov. 1, 1952 


60,677 44,687 53,792 


Gas Expansion Denied—The Fed- 
eral Power Commission has denied an 
application by Chattahoochee Natural 
Gas Co., Birmingham, Ala., to con- 
struct a 70-mile pipe line system to 
supply natural gas to four communities 
in Northwest Georgia. The Commis- 
sion declared that “the evidence of 
record does not establish satisfactorily 
that the municipal markets will de- 
velop as forecast and as required in 
order to make the Chattahoochee 
project economically feasible.” 

Drilling Cut Back — Union Oil is 
curtailing its development drilling pro- 
gram in California because current 
production is ample for refinery needs 
projected over the next several months. 

Union says no development wells 
are to be drilled in the coast division 
for the remainder of the year although 
some development drilling will be 
continued in other California divisions. 

Exploratory drilling will be empha- 
sized in all other company divisions, 
Union says. 





Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U.S. Totals—B. of M. Basis) 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 31 


Production 
Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included . . 
Percent operated . 
Gasoline ... 
Kerosine ... 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline 
Kerosine 
Distillate fuel oil ... 
Residual fuel oil 


Week 
Ended or 
Oct. 24 Decrease 


(figures in bbl.) 

6,830 

586 

88.2 
23,615 
2,277 
9,900 
8,163 


Increase 


6,867 
601 
MTS, | 
23,713 
2,721 
10,173 
7,991 


37 
15 
0.5 
98 
444 
273 
172 


|++++++ 


143,368 
37,963 
134,631 
51,558 


142,666 
37,394 
132,767 
52,633 


702 
569 
+-1,864 
—1,075 


++ 
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Product Contamination 
rom | unprotected shipping containers’ 


Use U-S-S DRUMS .. . protected by a special 
new cleaning and finishing process 





@ U-S-S Drums are processed by a cleaning and treating 
method which not only removes all forms of scale, dirt, 
grease and rust, but also retards rust and corrosion. As a 
result you get drums that can more effectively withstand 
severe handling and weathering. Your products remain 
pure and uncontaminated by scale and other residues. 
This is better for you . . . and better for your customers. 

For further information on U-S-S Drums and this new 
process that puts a stop to product contamination write 
for our free brochure “U-S-S Drums—100% Scale-free 
and Rust-inhibited.” 





LOOK AT THE DIFFERENCE PROTECTION MAKES! 





The drum at left is an ordinary painted drum. 
After exposure to weather for one year it is 
badly rusted; in fact rust was very apparent 
after only one week. The drum at right is a 
U-S-S Drum. It, too, has been exposed to weather 
for a year .. . yet there is absolutely no rust on 
this drum! 


The handkerchief test proves the superiority of a U-S-S Drum. When the interior of an 
ordinary drum is wiped with a handkerchief, the handkerchief will pick up grease, dirt, scale 

"4t's Better ta Ship ia Steel” and rust, as shown in photo at left. But the photo at right shows the cleanliness of the U-S-S 
Drum . . . the handkerchief remains absolutely clean! 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. ~- Port Arthur, Texas + Chicago, Ill. + New Orleans,lo. + Sharon, Pa. 
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Advertisement 


This Week 

Continental Oil Company 
Salutes An 

Oklahoma Jobber 


Percy Batchelor 
Batchelor Oil Company, Jefferson, Oklahoma 


He could drive an automobile at the age of 8! At 14 
he was competing in stock car races against widely 
known professionals. He sold 76 automobiles in a 
single year—and taught all the new owners to drive 
them. (This was at the ripe old age of 15!) And dur- 
ing World War I, one of the trucks he drove for the 
46th Coast Artillery was shot up badly—another 
blew up when it hit a mine. Yet he lived to tell the 
story. 


Is it any wonder folks in Jefferson, Oklahoma, call 
oil jobber Percy Batchelor “‘A man of action’’? 


Percy’s great fondness for automobiles developed 
from the fact that his father was in the automobile 
business. As a very young man, he was often called 
upon to drive emergency cases to the hospital over 
muddy, dirt roads. Once he drove a patient 83 miles 
from Jefferson to Wichita in an open-top Reo car at 
what was then the record time of 3 hours, 15 minutes. 


He started the Batchelor Oil Company with a 
Model-T Ford and plenty of that same “‘jet-pro- 
pelled”’ energy of his. Over the years he built a thriv- 
ing business—particularly among farmers. But 10 
years ago he decided he could get even more “sales- 
action” with a better-known, highly advertised 
brand. He was so right! 


Since changing to Conoco products, he’s had action, 
a-plenty! He has acquired new dealer accounts in 
neighboring towns and his farm business has in- 
creased substantially. Even his oldest farm accounts 
were enthusiastic about the performance of his 
Conoco line—and some of these farmers have been 
his customers for 35 years! 


To Conoco’s multimillion-dollar advertising 
programs, Percy Batchelor gives considerable 
credit for his continued success. This advertising 
appears year after year in national magazines, news- 
papers, farm papers—and on billboards, radio, and 
TV. He is especially pleased with the job it does on 
the local level in selling the products and the services 
symbolized by the famous Conoco red triangle. 


He considers the Conoco Touraide another great 
12 


sales-builder, because this famous travel service is 
personalized to fit the travel needs of each individual 
motorist. And it’s offered free both to the Conoco 
dealer and the consumers the dealer serves. “It’s a 
genuinely helpful service,”’ he states, “. . . and serv- 
ice to people is something I believe in.”’ That’s the 
understatement of the year! For in addition to his 
oil jobbing and other activities, he is an official 
Weather Bureau observer, maintains that same old 
ambulance service for his townsmen, and operates 
3 fire-fighting units. He is available for fire fighting 
at all times! “Can’t afford to get lazy,” he says 
modestly. 


Continental Oil Company takes pride in saluting 
Percy Batchelor, a man of action both in business 
and in service to his community. We’re proud, too, 
that in his careful quest for a company which does 
not believe in standing still—he came to Conoco. 


We’d like more action-loving jobbers like him. 
If you are interested in a jobbing contract with Con- 
tinental, why not write to the Continental office 
nearest you or to Ponca City, Oklahoma? If you are 
not within reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, 
we should be happy to give you information about 
the possibilities of increasing your profits by selling 
spectacular Conoco Super Motor Oil in any of the 
48 states. 
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SHELL'S GAINS with TCP gasoline have sparked a fight that is making... 


Premium Gasoline New King in Market 


The station sales leader for many oil companies from coast to 


coast is now premium gasoline. 


It is being made a key to brand acceptance. In both quality and 
price, premium is drawing away from regular grade. 


The new, costlier fuels are getting a nationwide advertising push 
—one that may be the biggest yet for gasoline. 


It adds up to this, oil marketers that can’t match the gasoline 
quality claims of competitors are in for a rough time. 


Esso Standard this week is placing 
on the market a new premium gaso- 
line. It has the highest octane rating 
any Esso gasoline has ever had, re- 
portedly up to 94.5. To promote it, 
Esso is starting the biggest advertising 
campaign in company history. 

Thus, another big marketer has its 
hat in the ring for what shapes up as 
one of the sharpest competitive fights 
the oil industry has known. Esso is 
flatly challenging Shell Oil Co., which 
really started the fight back in June. 
That’s when Shell introduced its TCP 
additive gasoline, backed by an ag- 
gressive advertising campaign. 

Shell was not the first company to 


announce higher quality in the current 
gasoline race. Oil men, watching the 
growth of improved refining facilities, 
have known for a long time that a 
knock-down gasoline quality fight 
would start eventually. Shell jarred 
the market into action. 

When the company later agreed 
to let Continental Oil Co. sell TCP 
gasoline also, and when reports began 
circulating of 25% to 45% gallonage 
gains in some areas, competitors de- 
cided it was time to move. Now more 
than half of the majors and many in- 
dependent refiners are in the fight. 
Others are warming up. 

Additives that combat pre-ignition 
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and spark plug fouling are playing an 
important part in the contest. Several 
oil companies other than Shell are 
using them. And this week Ethyl Corp. 
said it is making such an additive avail- 
able to the industry. 

TCP Market Impact—Shell declines 
to pin down the exact amount of its 
volume gains, but it admits to healthy 
increases. The company sums up the 
first three months of TCP gasoline 
selling this way: 

“Premium sales in our three main 
marketing areas (East Coast, Midwest 
and Pacific Coast) were substantially 
higher than the increase in consump- 
tion of other premium  gasolines. 
There was no appreciable difference in 
the percentage increase in the three 
areas. 

“There are indications that a large 
part of the increase in premium sales 
is coming from competitive users to 
Shell stations. Evidence of this is an 
increase in the number of new Shell 
credit cards requested.” 

Shell says its sales “do not show 
any marked variation between city 
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FUELS 


markets and farm areas.” But, as ex- 
pected, TCP “is appealing more to the 
owners of new, more powerful cars.” 

The company is also getting results 
with its campaign to tie premium gaso- 
line sales to the rest of the line. Shell 
says “the many new customers have 
naturally meant an increase in the sale 
of all the automotive products and 
services—such as motor oil, lubrica- 
tion and TBA.” 

Conoco, with a TCP campaign sim- 
ilar to Shell's, quotes its dealers as 
saying they also have had large gal- 
lonage gains. Example: the company’s 
Denver marketing Division reports 
three Colorado stations have had 
200% gains with TCP premium. 

Competitors admit they are im- 
pressed by the TCP campaign. But 
they will not concede their premium 
gasoline volume has slipped to Shell. 
Almost unanimously they claim Shell's 
premium gains have been at the ex- 
pense of its own regular grade. 


A Solid Future 

Although the present hot campaign 
will cool eventually, premium gasoline 
will be getting a lot of attention for 
years to come. New refining facilities 
will be turning out higher and higher 
quality gasoline. For example, cata- 
lytic reforming units built or arranged 
for in the U. S. next year will prob- 
ably reach a total charge capacity 
of 600,000 b/d. 

As Board Chairman R. G. Follis of 
Standard of California puts it: 

“All indications are that fuel re- 
quirements of automobiles of the years 
ahead will place even greater demands 
on refinery capabilities. Foremost in 
our refinery plans are the completion 
of various units to increase the quality 





Source of Additive 


The basic ingredient of Shell’s 
TCP additive is tricresyl phos- 
phate—produced for Shell by 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis (although three other 
chemical companies make the 
product). It is made from 
either petroleum or coal tar. 

Monsanto says the supply of 
raw materials for producing 
tricresyl phosphate is “ade- 
quate for any demand.” The 
company foresees no shortage of 
the product itself “based on cur- 
rent and reasonable anticipated 
needs.” Monsanto recently com- 
pleted production changes to 
increase its tricresyl phosphate 
output more than 80%. 











and octane ratings of motor gasolines. 
We've just about reached the ceiling 
of large-volume output of high octane 
gasoline by the use of present equip- 
ment and methods.” 

NPN’s survey of integrated com- 
pany expansion plans for 1954 shows 
that 15 companies plan to spend 
$442,801,000 for refining facilities— 
up 16.8% over this year (see p. 23). 
A good part of this will be for im- 
proving gasoline quality. 

Higher Prices Stick—To pay for 
the refinery improvements, oil com- 
panies point out they need a greater 
return in the form of higher gasoline 
prices. Esso and Cities Service have 
gone up 1¢ per gal. on their new pre- 
mium gasolines; Shell and Indiana 
Standard, up 0.5¢ (price boosts vary- 
ing with individual dealers). 

These increases for premium are be- 
ing accompanied by reductions for 
regular grade gasoline in some areas, 


" notably the East. Tank car and tank 


wagon cuts of 0.1¢ to 0.3¢ per gal. 
have been made at many East Coast 
points by Socony, Atlantic, Sun, Gulf, 
Texaco and others. Stations thus can 
better use regular grade to meet low- 
price competition, yet still attract 
quality-conscious motorists with pre- 
mium. 

Many motorists apparently are 
willing to pay the higher price. They 
are ignoring the widening differential 
between regular and premium. Shell’s 
experience, and that of some smaller 
marketers in recent months, is evi- 
dence. So is the fact that Sun Oil Co. 
is reported ready to market a second, 
premium grade of gasoline.. Sun has 
traditionally stressed gasoline selling 
2¢ under competitors’ top grade. By 
coming out with a higher octane prod- 
uct, Sun would be recognizing the 
motorists’ willingness to pay for 
premium. 

The current gasoline price wars are 
beside the point. Low prices in many 
areas are not the result of a general 
customer refusal to pay more—but of 
gasoline over-supply, too many sta- 
tions, and other factors within the 
industry. 

Most of the big advertising cam- 
paigns are talking about gasoline 
quality—not price. 


A Story to Tell 


If industry critics want proof that 
oil companies are truly competitive, 
they need only look at their news- 
papers for current gasoline advertis- 
ing. Oil companies are spending 
many thousands of dollars to knock 
one another’s products. 

Led by Shell and Conoco, one group 


is telling car owners about additives. 
Another is attacking such “alphabet” 
claims. A third group (including 
Texaco, with “climate-controlled” 
gasoline) is ignoring the additive fight. 

But regardless of advertising theme, 
all of the campaigns have one quality 
in common. They are stressing 
facts about the product, instead of 
merely getting the brand name before 
the public. This is in line with the 
finding of pollster George Gallup that 
“the public has more interest in news 
about a product than advertisers ever 
assumed before.” 

Shell Shows How—One reason for 
the success of Shell’s campaign is that 
it was news. Shell dubbed TCP “the 
greatest gasoline development in 31 
years” (since the introduction of tetra- 
ethyl lead). And Shell had some facts 
ready in its claim for TCP: 

—It gives cars up to 15% 
more power. 
—lIt increases spark plug life 

up to 150%. 

—It boosts gasoline mileage. 

Another reason for the success of 
Shell’s campaign is that a lot of car 
owners have heard about it. During 
July, Shell was the largest user of 
newspaper color advertising in the 
country. It has been using 200 news- 
papers, with the size of ads larger 
than usual. Shell’s ad schedule will 
run nearly twice its normal length. 

For the first time, the company has 
used national circulation magazines 
(Life, Saturday Evening Post) to ad- 
vertise premium gasoline. This, plus 
full-page ads in oil trade magazines. 

More than 50 radio and 20 tele- 
vision stations are carrying Shell TCP 
commercials on news and weather 
programs. 

On the highways, motorists are 
looking at 6,800 Shell 24-sheet 
posters and several hundred painted 
signs—all advertising TCP gasoline. 

In addition, 30,000 Shell stations 
have been given two complete sets of 
point-of-sale materials. 

What TCP Is—tThe additive getting 
all this attention resulted from a re- 
search project Shell began for the Air 
Force in 1948. Shell was asked to 
overcome spark plug fouling in the 
six-engine bomber, the B-36. The 
company came up with an additive 
that cut aircraft plug fouling 75% 
or more. 

With this in hand, Shell began ex- 
tensive tests of the additive in car 
engines. 

Shell says the tests showed that 
TCP “renders harmless” the deposits 
on spark plugs and in combustion 
chambers that can cause spark plug 
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fouling and pre-ignition. TCP dogs 
this by “changing the deposits chem- 
ically so that they can’t conduct elec- 
tricity.” 

Shell is said to be unhappy over the 


Let's forget the rest o 





Let's look at the A-B-C'S: 


, 





of premium gasoline quality: 


—“ seme 


fact some companies apparently are 
using tricresyl phosphate additives 
under other names. But Shell says it 
has no intention of suing anyone. 
The company thinks it has “the years 
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of investigation and experimentation 
required to stay ahead” in gasoline 
quality. 

Reply to TCP—Competitors aren't 
conceding this point. Cities Service is 
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LARGE JOBBER in additive race is Jenney Manufacturing Co., Boston. Company’s 
claims for its DC (deposit control) gasoline are similar to those for TCP product. 
Jenney is using DC in both premium and regular fuels, at no added cost to motorist 


talking about “5-D” (5 dimensional) 
gasoline in a heavy advertising cam- 
paign in its eastern market. The five 
dimensions: High octane, reduction of 
carbon deposits, rust prevention, pro- 
tection of upper cylinders with an anti- 
oxidant lubricant, and prevention of 
stalling. Additives do some of the 
work. 


And Indiana Standard has joined 
the parade with a “de-icer” additive 
to prevent winter stalling, backed by 
the largest fall advertising campaign 
in company history. 

Additive Rebuttal—The claims for 
additive gasolines have not gone un- 
challenged. Standard of California 
has been telling the public that its 
new Chevron Supreme “burns clean” 
and “has no need for special addi- 
tives to keep harmful deposits from 
valves and spark plugs.” 

And now Esso is urging motorists to 
“forget the rest of the alphabet” and 
look at the “A-B-C’s of premium 
gasoline quality.” Esso stresses that 
its new premium has added anti- 
knock qualities “built in”—not 
achieved with a new additive. 

Sinclair will soon launch a “cold- 
weather” theme for its Sinclair 
Power-X, having stressed a “power” 
theme until now with heavy adver- 
tising in all media. 

All of the West Coast majors have 
been out with improved premium gaso- 
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lines since mid-summer, several with- 
out fanfare. 


Small Suppliers Too 


Major ‘companies are not the only 
ones in the premium fight. Many 
smaller refiners with new facilities for 
up-grading gasoline are on the market 
with high-octane gasolines—or get- 
ting ready. These are companies 
that have planned for catalytic crack- 
ing, reforming and polymerization 
units, turning out top-quality gasoline 
at a per-gallon cost equaling the 
majors’. 

Some of the smaller suppliers are 
out with additives. Frontier Refining 
Co., Denver, started selling an “RTG” 
premium Aug. 31. (The letters stand 
for the company’s slogan, “Rarin’ to 
Go.”) Octane rating is unchanged 
at 90. Price: up 0.5¢. RTG appar- 
ently is the same as TCP, or very 
similar. And it is having the same 
effect on sales. Frontier says its RTG 
promotion has increased premium 
gasoline volume 30%. Gains are re- 
ported from new business, as well as 
from regular-grade customers. 

Last month Deep Rock Oil Corp. 
introduced a premium gasoline with 
“E.T.C.,” supported by an “intensive 
advertising program.” Deep Rock’s 
additive is said to contain tricresyl 
phosphate. 


And Petco Corp., Milwaukee, is now 


selling premium gasoline with “TTP” 
at its Clark brand stations. The additive 
contains Tri-tolyl-phosphate. Petco’s 
claims for its new gasoline are similar 
to those made for TCP fuels. 

Octane Stress—Getting a jump on 
the field this summer with a high- 
octane campaign (without additives) 
was Leonard Refineries, of Alma, 
Mich. The company says its 96- 
octane “Super X-Tane” gives cars 
10% more power than “average” pre- 
mium gasolines (listed at 91.5 octane). 

Since then; Rothschild Oil Co., 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif., has intro- 
duced its “platinum-treated” premium. 
Having completed a $400,000 Plat- 
former, the company came on the 
market in October with 1,500,000 gal. 
per month of 95-octane, and 2,500,000 
gal. of 91-octane gasoline. 

Rothschild also is passing up the 
additive race. It claims a high-octane 
“exclusive,” saying that “no other 
company, major or independent, will 
have similar Platforming operations 
completed for nine months.” The 
company is making no effort to 
“wean” motorists away from regular 
grade. But Rothschild notes “the auto- 
mobile itself is making its requests: 
(for premium) felt with each new 
crop of cars.” 

Advertising copy reminds motorists 
that the new 95-octane gasoline is 
“less expensive per gallon in terms of 
mileage,” and that it can be bought 
“at the Independent operator’s price.” 

Another of the smaller suppliers, 
Douglas Oil Co., of California, has 
announced plans to market a 97- 
octane gasoline. 

Up from Cut-Rate—A market shift 
resulting from the premium race is 
that some private brand companies 
with new quality gasolines are leaving 
the low-price ranks. Many private 
operators are continuing to thrive on 
price appeal. But companies like Sun- 
set Oil Co., Los Angeles, and R. J. Oil 
& Refining Co., Terre Haute, Ind., are 
narrowing the price differential sepa- 
rating their stations from major brand 
outlets. 

Sunset has introduced “the first 
gasoline designed for automatic drive 
cars”—called “Golden. Eagle AD.” 
The company has raised the price 1¢ 
(now 4¢ over its regular grade) and 
plans to stress quality products at full 
price. Sunset says its new premium 
has additives, plus an octane rating 
boosted to “92 plus.” The additives 
reportedly contain four main ingredi- 
ents, including barium and phosphatic 
types. 

Making a strong play for the auto- 
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matic-drive car trade, Sunset is also 
reminding motorists that gearshift cars 
can use AD gasoline if the spark is 
advanced to maximum. 

Local Market Success—R. J. Oil & 
Refining is showing that a small re- 
finer with its own gasoline brand can 
compete favorably with the majors, 
without a strong price appeal. In 
August, the company put on sale at 
its 25 stations in the Terra Haute 
market a 93-octane premium called 
“Platolene.” It comes from R. J.’s new 
Platformer at Princeton, Ind. 

Formerly cut-rate, the company’s 
stations now are generally charging 
only 0.5¢ less than competing major 
outlets. And R. J. insists it has “not 
lost one sale” because of price in- 
creases. It adds, “Wherever we have 
presented the product in a manner 
and location comparable to compe- 
tition—our gasoline sales have more 
than doubled. Sales of other products 
have also increased, due to greater 
driveway traffic.” To capitalize on its 


new popularity, the company is build- 
ing five new stations. 

Behind R. J.’s sales gains is a 
“saturation” advertising coverage of a 
limited market—again showing what 
a small company can do to keep pace 
with competition. R. J. is using four 
spot announcements a week on a local 
television station. Spot commercials 
on two radio stations are timed to 
catch motorists listening to car radios 
while going to work, or returning. 
And the company is using five daily 
newspapers and two weeklies, with ads 
playing up a “refined with platinum” 
quality theme. 

Not content with the “big” media, 
R, J. has placed 110 small road signs 
on all traffic arteries in its market. 
These show the trade mark, “Plato- 
lene,” and two-word copy—‘Burns 
Clean.” In the first week of its cam- 
paign, the company fastened 5,000 
die-cut “Platolene” cards to auto door 
handles. This was in the shopping 


area of Terre Haute and in industrial 
parking lots. R. J. rounded out its 
promotion drive with point-of-sale 
material, literature, and giveaway car 
bumper strips. 


Can’t Mark Time—Some big and 
little oil companies are yet unheard 
from on their premium gasoline plans. 
But they’re not ignoring the problem. 
Typical of the attitude of some is the 
comment of a Midwest Independent 
refiner who has completed research 
tests on additives: 

“We're holding back because 
we've missed the boat already. An- 
other additive won't be new now. But 
if the public continues to buy addi- 
tive gasoline, we naturally will have 
to get into it.” 

A refiner in the Mid-Continent puts 
it more strongly: 

“The rest of us will have to move. 
We'll have to find a peg to hang our 
gasoline sales on, or we'll be wonder- 
ing what happened to our customers.” 


Gasoline Consumption by States, June, 1953+ 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


. cs a! 


MARKETING COMMITTEE of the National Oil Jobbers meeting last week. Clint Elliot, of Arkansas, at left, is pre- 


Council meets in Chicago where the NOJC held its annual 


siding as the committee session gets under way 


Jobbers Ask More ‘Grass Roots’ OIlC Help 


Members of the National Oil Jobbers Council reaffirmed their 
support of the OIIC program and its objectives at their annual meet- 


ing in Chicago last week. 


But they insisted that to do a better job of achieving these aims, 
more money should be concentrated on “grass roots” programs. 
They urged a tripling of funds for local public relations projects. 


The council also adopted a program to assist member jobbers 
to obtain better deals on purchases of TBA, and 


Endorsed the “principle” of longer leases for “qualified” service 


station dealers. 


In discussing the Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee program, mem- 
bers of NOJC felt that the $42,000 
earmarked for local programs next 
year was insufficient. This amount was 
recommended by OIIC to the budget 
review committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute’s board of direc- 
tors. An NOJC resolution declared 
that instead of $42,000, a minimum of 
$10,000 should be appropriated for 
each of the 12 OIIC districts, for a 
total of at least $120,000. 

Leslie Neal of Texas, in presenting 
the OIIC report, said that NOJC 
should encourage its members “to feel 
that the program is ours instead of 
theirs (the major companies’).” Mr. 
Neal declared that his extensive par- 
ticipation in OLIC activities “has paid 
dividends for me” by publicizing his 
own company as well as the industry. 
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He said that other jobbers also would 
benefit personally if they worked with 
the OIIC. 

John Harper of New York also 
urged jobbers to take a more active 
part in OIIC but insisted that not 
enough money is available for local 
projects. He explained that the sug- 
gested $42,000 amounted to only 
$3,500 for each of the districts. At his 
suggestion, the council urged at least 
$10,000 for each district for grass 
roots activities. 

TBA Pipe Line—In setting up its 
new TBA program, the council took 
cognizance of the fact that many job- 
bers have difficulty in making advan- 
tageous purchases of such items as 
antifreeze, tires and new items. 

Under the new program, NOJC’s 
TBA Committee, headed by E. J. Con- 
nable of Tennessee, will obtain infor- 


mation on special TBA deals, closeouts 
and new items, and will channel it to 
interested jobbers through the state 
associations. 

Mr. Connable emphasized that the 
new program does not contemplate 
co-operative buying by the NOJC. 
Previous NOJC conventions had re- 
jected proposals to set up a special 
agency to purchase TBA on a co-oper- 
ative basis for jobbers. 

The TBA Committee also will: 

—Contact manufacturers of perma- 
nent antifreeze to determine the quan- 
tities available to jobbers and the 
prices. This will eliminate the necessity 
of jobbers obtaining “their supply of 
well-known brands of antifreeze 
through sub rosa deals with other 
distributors,” the committee said. 

—Explore with major tire compa- 
nies “the best deals that they have 
available for jobbers” and “publicize 
these deals and arrangements so that 
other jobbers who have not been for- 
tunate in making a favorable deal,” 
will be able to do so. 

Station Leases—The decision to en- 
dorse the “principle” of longer leases 
for worthy dealers followed confer- 
ences between an NOJC committee 
and representatives of the National 
Congress of Petroleum Retailers. The 
model lease is for a three-year period, 
instead of the usual one-year term, and 
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was recommended by NCPR at its 
convention last August. 

Tom Jones, chairman of the coun- 
cil’s liaison committee with the dealer 
group, said that the problem of finding 
and keeping qualified dealers is one of 
the greatest confronting the oil indus- 
try. The committee felt, he said, that 
longer leases would give dealers more 
security and would be an important 
factor in solving the dealer problem. 

M. D. DeTar of Pennsylvania said 
that many jobbers are meeting stiff 
competition for good dealers from 
major companies which have erected 
large, new stations and must find com- 
petent operators. The long-term lease, 
he pointed out, would help jobbers 
retain efficient dealers and meet this 
competition. 

Margins—As usual, the subject of 
jobber margins came up for discussion. 
The council decided that it needed 
more extensive and specific facts and 
figures in order to decide what course 
to pursue on margins. This informa- 
tion will be obtained from two sources: 

First, NOJC’s Marketing Commit- 
tee will ask the secretaries of state as- 
sociations to assemble up-to-date in- 
formation on margins 45 days before 
each NOJC meeting. In this manner, 
the council hopes to have current data. 

Second, the Uniform Accounting 
Committee, headed by Myles Hall of 
Minnesota, will mail eut forms in 
January to assemble statistical infor- 
mation on jobber operating costs. 
Without such data, Mr. Hall said, the 
NOJC Washington office “cannot op- 
erate at best efficiency” and various 
council committees are handicapped. 

Operating data will be sought from 
at least 10 jobbers in each state. By 
the spring meeting next year, the com- 
mittee will have the returns tabulated 
and the cost information correlated, he 
said. 

The matter of whether the council 
favors percentage margins over the 
traditional cents-per-gal. margin was 
carried “as an active study” of the 
Marketing Committee pending further 
consideration by member associations. 
The committee said it is “premature” 
for the council to take any actiun on 
percentage margins. 

The committee asked Otis H. Ellis, 
Washington counsel, to determine 
whether supplying companies are 
within their legal rights in “invoicing 
the same products at various points 
within a state and in different states 
at varying prices.” 

Price Reporting Probe—Following 
a study of oil industry price reporting 
methods, NOJC recommended that the 
price reporting agencies “pay more 
attention to discounts in establishing 


their lows of the market.” Everett 
Yerly of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Economic Concentration Committee, 
reported that representatives of two 
reporting agencies, including Platt's 
Oilgram Price Service, appeared at the 
committee hearing. 

“The consensus of the committee 
was,” Mr. Yerly said, “that price re- 
porting services should reflect the dis- 
counts and other known allowances 
to a greater degree than they now do 
in their actual published prices.” 

Mr. Yerly lauded Oilgram repre- 
sentatives for the manner in which 
they explained to the committee how 
its prices are gathered. Details of 
Platt’s price collecting operations were 
explained in a two-hour session by 
Warren C. Platt, editor and publisher, 
and J. P. Mosher, Jr., market editor. 

“Warren Platt should be highly 
complimented for the open and frank 
manner in which he explained the op- 
erations of the Platt service,” Mr. 
Yerly said. “He gave us all the details 
and he didn’t duck any questions. It 
was obvious that Platt’s Oilgram is re- 
porting the prices as it finds them.” 

Mr. Platt further has agreed, Mr. 
Yerly said, to give NOJC a written 
statement outlining details of the price 
collecting methods together with ex- 
planatory maps and charts which were 
exhibited at the hearing. These will be 
appended to the minutes of the NOJC 
meeting which are mailed to the mem- 
bers. 

A representative of another price 
reporting agency appeared before the 
committee but said its operations were 
of a confidential nature and declined 
to divulge any information on how its 
prices are gathered, Mr. Yerly said. 

A third price reporting service 
which was invited to attend the com- 
mittee hearing failed to put in an ap- 
pearance. 

The Imports Fight—Council mem- 
bers voted to continue their resistance 
to efforts to impose legislative restric- 
tions on imports of crude oil and prod- 
ucts after hearing Mr. Ellis comment 
that he did not think imports have 
been, or now are, excessive to the 
point that legislative restrictions are 
necessary. 

“When, however, we consider that 
crude oil stocks are excessive, and 
have been for several months, it is my 
opinion that imports of high gravity 
crude oil have been and are excessive 
to the extent of from 60,000 to 75,000 
bbls. per day,” he said. 

In his regular report to NOJC, Mr. 
Ellis raised the question of whether 
the council should “solicit the aid of a 
qualified group” to investigate price 
wars and their causes. However, the 
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council took no action on this sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. Ellis declared that he has 
learned of some instances in which the 
price structure has fallen so low that 
it is impossible for either jobber, sup- 
plier, or dealer to make a net profit, 
reasonable or otherwise. 

“These stupid economic battles are 
not the result of cleancut competition 
but are more nearly likened unto a 
situation where the stupid sheep follow 
a brainless goat in a mad plunge over 
the cliff,” he commented. 

Other Decisions—In other actions, 
NOIJC: 

—Urged that corporate tax exemp- 
tion be raised to a. minimum of $50,- 
000, from the present $25,000. 

—Opposed the “present income tax 
structure which promotes double taxa- 
tion by imposing taxes on the net 
profits of corporations as well as taxes 
on dividends some such corporations 
bid to the stockholders.” 

—Created an education committee 
to work with the API Jobber Advisory 
Committee in planning programs 
through state university extension serv- 
ices to train young men for jobs in 
the oil industry. 

—Opposed a proposal that the API 
Marketing Division hold a series of 
regional meetings instead of its tradi- 
tional national meeting each spring. 
NOIC endorsed a counterproposal that 
the Marketing Division establish a 
pool of speakers from which associa- 
tions could draw speakers for their 
conventions. 

—Approved a report by Harry Hilts 
of New York that progress is being 
made in the campaign to require com- 
petitive marketing of petroleum prod- 
ucts on toll roads and limited access 
highways. Five states, Florida, Kansas, 
Michigan, Kentucky and Virginia, 
now require competitive marketing on 
toll roads, he said. 

Freight Rate Study—A committee 
headed by R. B. Ritter of Iowa will 
continue its study of whether phantom 
freight rates are charged on products 
transported through the Great Lakes 
Pipe Line Co. system. 

The report said “there is still much 
evidence of not only phantom freight 
existing but also a direct connection 
between it and pricing.” The commit- 
tee observed, however, that informa- 
tion furnished thus far by the state 
associations involved “has been ex- 
tremely disappointing.” 

Officers of the council were re- 
elected for one-year terms. They are 
Roy J. Thompson of Illinois, chair- 
man; John White of South Carolina, 
vice chairman; and E. Keith Edwards 
of Illinois, secretary. 
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See NOMS 


API Takes Up Marketing Woes 


This week in Chic 


o oil men talked about some of the current 


hard economic facts of life in the petroleum marketing business. 


The president of one of the largest of the major oil companies 
frankly described the state of the marketing economy as critical. 


Independent jobbers went further. Their growing dissatisfac- 


tion with present conditions developed into a p 


that major sup- 


pliers “do something about it,” and a pinpointing of some of the 


things jobbers don’t like. 


A. W. Peake, president of Indiana 
Standard, blamed over-supply for what 
he said was a situation that now “has 
become critical.” 

“We shall have to exercise wisdom 
and restraint and bring our best 
thoughts to the subject,” he told a 
group session of the American Petro- 
leum Institute’s Marketing Division at 
the annual API meeting in Chicago. 

Mr. Peake said the problem of bal- 
ancing supply and demand, while 
maintaining surplus facilities for de- 
fense, is one of the major tasks faced 
by the industry today. With supplies 
at an all-time high, the general eco- 
nomic picture being what it is and the 
demand curve tending to flatten, the 
result is a tough competitive situation, 
he added, which puts every marketer 
up against the gun. 

His solution: Not price cutting, be- 
cause that is “no panacea.” Rather, 
Mr. Peake’s answer was: Every mar- 
keter must become acutely cost-con- 
scious, inject the utmost efficiency into 
his operations, top to bottom, and de- 
velop an “economic savvy” that will 
enable him to base his business deci- 
sions “on facts, not fancy, not opin- 
ions Or guesses.” 

Independents Speak Out—In an 
across-the-table session of API's job- 
ber advisory subcommittee, mean- 
while, jobbers spoke out and up about 
the situation as it seems to them. 

The veteran, John Harper of New 
York led off. 

“Jobbers are very critical of the 
marketing situation in the U.S. today,” 
he said. “They think things are drifting 
and that the suppliers have adopted 
a laissez faire attitude. We are ashamed 
of the things that are going on (in 
the gasoline business). Jobbers think 
the large organizations ought to do 
something about it.” 

More Criticism—Other Independ- 
ents got down to specific cases. 

Fargo, N.D., jobber, C. H. Arnold, 
pointed a finger at the expansion of 
service stations by major companies. 
The jobber is concerned, he said, be- 
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cause he doesn’t figure in that expan- 
sion. 

John H. White, of Charleston, S.C., 
complained of the lack of financing 
available to jobbers in a tightening 
money market. His suggestion: that 
suppliers work out a plan to give job- 
bers long-term leases on stations, in- 
stead of short ones, as a contribution 
to supplier and jobber security. 

Russel Williams, from Indianapolis, 
declared, “I think we have definitely 
lost ground in jobber relations. The 
bitterness is outspoken.” 

Then came a summing up by Otis 
Ellis, counsel of the National Oil Job- 
bers Council. 

Jobbers and retailers (he said) have 
borne the brunt of public criticism 
over increased prices. They have had 
to answer public questions about the 
international “oil cartel” case, the 
Wolverton committee investigation and 
other developments that have resulted 
in bad industry publicity. Result: 

“We are splattered by the mud fall- 
ing off others. The jobber feels the 
industry had better stop and take 
stock.” 


Wenzel Says Oil Needs 


Increased Sales Effort 


Exports of U. S. lubricants during 
the first half of 1953 are 30% below 
the same period a year ago, according 
to W. C. Wenzel, Oil City, executive 
manager of the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Assn. 

Speaking at the founding of the 
new Southwest Pennsylvania Producers 
Assn. in Washington, Pa., Oct. 23, 
he pointed to the need of harder 
selling. He said the oil industry, for 
the first time since before World War 
II, faces a period in which there is 
no artificial stimulus to sales. 

Seventy-five producers representing 
oil acreage in Allegheny, Beaver, 
Greene, Washington, Fayette and 
Westmoreland counties elected At- 
torney Edward S. Martin, Washington, 


president of the association. Other 
officers elected were: Robert W. 
Freese, Westview, vice president, and 
J. L. Dunn, Dunn Station, secretary- 
treasurer. 


DEATHS 


Thomas S. Blair, 55, manager of 
Cities Service Petroleum’s aviation 
sales division, died Oct. 28 in a plane 
crash near Bunnell, Fla. 

Born in Glasgow, Scotland, Mr. 
Blair received a mechanical engineer- 
ing degree from the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, University 
of London. During World War I he 
was an officer in the Royal Field Artil- 
lery and the Royal Air Force. Follow- 
ing the war he was a civilian pilot and 
engineer in the United States and 
England. 

Mr. Blair. joined Cities Service in 
1924. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, Society of 
Automotive Engineers, United Serv- 
ices, and the Kameron Game (Quebec). 

Mr. Blair is survived by his wife and 
a daughter. 


Harry J. Crawford, 86, director and 
chairman of the board of Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corp., died Nov. 3 in 
Oil City (Pa.) Hospital. 

Honored last May at the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Exposition in Tulsa 
as “a pioneer of pioneers” in the oil 
and gas industry, Mr. Crawford was 
a director of Columbia Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., New York; Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co., Pittsburgh; Penn- 
sylvania Fuel and Supply Co., Emlen- 
ton; Mountain Fuel Supply Co.; De- 
vonian Oil Co.; Reno Oil Co.; and 
the Lone Star Gas Co. He also was an 
organizer and director of the Talon 
Fastener Co. 

Mr. Crawford, a charter member of 
Franklin Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plar and the New Castle (Pa.) Con- 
sistory, is survived by two daughters. 


Frederick S. Henle, president of the 
S. Henle, Inc. oil exporting firm, New 
York City, died Oct. 31. 

A native of Stuttgart, Germany, Mr. 
Henle formed his company in Belgium 
in 1908. He came to New York in 
1914 and incorporated his company 
there in 1917. 

Mr. Henle was a member of the 
Economic Club of New York, Oil 
Trades Assn. of New York, the Com- 
merce and Industry Assn. of New 
York, and the American Petroleum 
Institute. He is survived by his wife 
and a daughter. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Sohio Comments on OIIC Editorial 


The following communication 
has been received by National 
Petroleum News from A. A. 
Stambaugh, board chairman of 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), on the 
subject of NPN’s editorial i 
Oct. 28 commenting u e 
oil industry public relations pro- 

am. Some comments by the 

itor also appear below. 


To: Warren C. Platt 
National Petroleum News 


Your editorial of October 28 has 
resulted in an entirely erroneous inter- 
pretation of our company’s position 
with relation to the Public Relations 
Committee of the American Petrole- 
um Institute and the Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee. At no time has 
our company considered quitting the 
OIC, and Mr. Burns and his com- 
mittee, including Admiral Miller, have 
at all times had our unqualified sup- 
port. 

We believe that the success of their 
efforts is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. On the other hand, we cannot 
have intelligent discussion of industry 
issues if criticisms and suggestions 
from the members of the industry are 
interpreted in terms of personal or 
group antagonisms. 

We stand behind the committee and, 
along with other members of the in- 
dustry, hope to continue to be as con- 
structive as we can. 

Standard Oil Company (Ohio), 
A. A. Stambaugh 


Editor’s Comment: 


Our editorial of October 28 seems 
to have stirred up something of a 
hornet’s nest. In last week’s issue of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS ap- 
peared some comments in reply by 
H. S. M. Burns, of Shell Oil Co., and 
above are printed the remarks wired 
to us this week by A. A. Stambaugh, 
chairman of the board, on behalf of 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio). 

The interest of NATIONAL PETROLE- 
UM News in the industry’s public re- 
lations program is the same as that of 
Mr. Burns and Mr. Stambaugh. We 
believe strongly that the industry 
should have such a program. We be- 
lieve strongly that it should be the 
best possible program. And we believe 
strongly that the present program can 
stand improvement. 

So, we regard the comments of both 
Mr. Burns and Mr. Stambaugh as re- 
assuring evidence that industry leaders 


personally keep the industry’s public 
relations effort under critical and con- 
stant review. We hope this active inter- 
est will extend to all companies—in- 
cluding those who have been passive 
or indifferent, for the attainment of a 
public relations program of maximum 
effectiveness is a universal industry 
responsibility. 

Believing this to be a foremost in- 


dustry objective, NPN will assist the 
best it can by reporting on develop- 
ments and offering constructive com- 
ments from time to time. 


... in brief 


Wants ‘Myths’ Exploded—Shell Presi- 
dent H. S. M. Burns called upon oil 
men at the API meeting to speak out 
against false charges that the industry 
is monopolistic, that bigness is a sin, 
and that economic concentration 


threatens small business. 














tHE JOO! 


Serving Particular Oil Men 
In Every State of the Union 


Morrison 
Fig. 300 


Features of the Outstanding 300 


Compound trigger action assuring smooth, controlled 
flow at all times, regardless of pressure. Oversized 
packing rings give extra long leak-proof service. 


Trigger guard easily replaced in case of damage. 
Curved tubing spout locks in any desired position. 





MORRISON BROS. COMPANY 


O/ll EQUIPMENT 


B 
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This is how many a petroleum distributor looks to his supplier—a 
faceless man known merely as a bulk plant or a gallonage figure. 
But this cold business doesn’t apply to Richfield Distributors be- 
cause Richfield markets exclusively through independents. These 
oil men not only get recognition from Richfield officials, they get a 
friendly, helping hand if, when and as it’s needed. 


Richfield officials dig in personally with their distributors, help 
solve their special problems of competition, supply, distribution, 
etc. Think of the tremendous advantage in having as suppliers men 
who are personally acquainted with, and sincerely interested in, 
you and the business you run. It’s a unique down-to-earth spirit 
that had one distributor saying recently, “It gives me a boost to 
see how much these Richfield men know about my business.” 


Moreover, Richfield sees that its distributors enjoy the freedom of 
a franchised territory, the benefits of big-time advertising, the re- 
wards of expert marketing know-how, and countless other advan- 
tages. 


If you feel you’re a faceless man—contact Richfield today. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 
542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 





LEGAL 
FTC Votes 4-1 Against 


‘Detroit Case’ Review 


The Federal Trade Commission last 
week voted 4-1 to oppose efforts by 
Standard Oil of Indiana to get the 
“Detroit case” returned to it for recon- 
sideration. The case now is in the 
hands of the Chicago Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

Indiana Standard petitioned the 
court to remand the case on the 
grounds that the court did not have 
jurisdiction and that the majority opin- 
ion at FTC had changed since the 
original action. 

The Empire State Petroleum Assn. 
has supported the company’s petition 
asserting that, although Indiana Stand- 
ard did not act in “good faith,” FTC 
did not specify what constitutes “good 
faith” as a defense against charges of 
discriminatory pricing. Therefore, the 
industry still is in the dark. 

ESPA adds that jobbers are “vitally 
affected,” and that FTC’s proposed 
modified order would “attack” the 
jobbers’ function and “seriously re- 
strict” their competitive freedom. 

The association points out that, 
historically, most jobbers begin as 
small retailers and gradually work up 
to jobber rank. During that growth 
period, the wholesale end becomes 
increasingly larger and the retail por- 
tion dwindles. To prohibit business- 
men from engaging in both retail and 
wholesale distribution of gasoline is to 
“thwart and stifle the growth of small 
businessmen,” it says. 

FTC’s ruling means that the busi- 
nessman would have to give up his 
retail business—or operate it without 
profits—before he could enter the job- 
bing business, ESPA contends. 

It is understood that FTC Com- 
missioner Lowell B. Mason, in his 
minority vote, attempted to get the 
commission to support Indiana Stand- 
ard’s petition. 


... in brief 


Corrosive Tank Rules—New Interstate 
Commerce Commission specifications 
do not require any minimum thick- 
ness for sprayed linings in tank trucks 
hauling corrosive liquids. Originally, 
ICC had planned to specify the lining 
thickness but protests from tank 
trucker groups and others resulted in 
dropping that requirement. A copy 
of the ‘specifications (MC 311) may 
be obtained by writing the secretary 
of ICC, Washington, D. C. 
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EXPANSION 





Production 

Transportation 

Manufacturing 

Marketing 
Total 





Planned Capital Expenditures of 15 Integrated 


Companies 


1954 
. $814,319,000 
78,475,000 
442,801,000 
198,848,000 


.$1,534,443,000 $1,562,359,000 


1953 
$835,161,000 
168,958,000 
379,177,000 
179,063,000 








Marketing, Refining to Push Ahead 


Oil companies are budgeting 
another large expansion of mar- 
keting and refining facilities in 
1954, 


Advance estimates by 15 integrated 
companies indicate a likely 16.8% 
increase over 1953 in capital outlays 
for additional refining capacity and a 
lesser, though sizeable, increase of 
11% in expenditures for new service 
stations and other marketing facilities. 

This is a continuation of the recent 
trend; another sign that the industry 
still sees itself lagging behind in both 
categories. 

Capital expenditure estimates of 
these same 15 companies show a con- 
trary picture on the production and 
transportation sides of the ledger. 
They will spend 2.5% less on pro- 
duction and are planning to slash 
transportation investments a whop- 
ping 53.6%, apparently because they 
feel they’re caught up on pipe lines, 
tankers, etc., for awhile. 

These reductions account for the 
over-all decline of 1.8% in their 
planned outlays for 1954 reported by 
the companies in a survey made by 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM News: In 1953, 
the 15 are spending $1,562,359,000 
for production, transportation, manu- 
facturing and marketing expansion. 
Next year they expect to spend 
$1,534,443,000. 

Anticipated marketing expenditures 
of $198,848,000 compare with $179,- 
063,000 being spent this year. Seven 
companies reported increases in their 
marketing budgets. Five reported de- 
creases. Three said they anticipated 
no change. 

Of the 15 companies, 10 came up 
with breakdowns on marketing expen- 
diture showing their combined invest- 
ment for new service stations and for 
remodeling existing stations will in- 
crease about 23.4%. The totals: 
$62,402,000 in 1954; $50,574,000 this 
year. 


An additional breakdown furnished 
by eight of these 10 showed a planned 
28.9% increase in outlays for new 
service stations and 27.7% for re- 
modeling existing outlets, as follows: 


1954 1953 
$32,640,000 $25,319,000 
Remodeling 21,262,000 16,655,000 

Total 53,902,000 41,974,000 


Overall Spending off 


A survey made by McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics in October 
shows that petroleum industry as a 
whole in U. S. plans to spend $2,757,- 
000,000 in 1954 for new plants and 
equipment as against an estimated 
$2,824,000,000 in 1953, a decrease 
of 2%. This compares with an 8% 
decrease for all manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

“The petroleum industry plans ex- 
penditures close to the 1953 level,” 
McGraw-Hill said. “All divisions .. . 
evidently expected to maintain a high 
level of spending.” 

Petroleum, automobiles, machinery 
and electrical machinery are holding 
within 10% of plans reported to Mc- 
Graw-Hill in February, 1953. Steel 
industry is planning to spend con- 
siderably more than it did earlier, be- 
cause most companies have come up 
with further modernization programs. 

Decline in over-all manufacturers’ 
investment plans “is mostly related to 
the completion of defense expansion 
programs. There is no evidence of 
widespread cutbacks in anticipation of 
a business recession,” McGraw-Hill 
said. 


PAD Reveals Targets 
For Industry Expansion 


Petroleum expansion goals which 
the government would like the indus- 
try to attain by Jan. 1, 1956, were 
listed last week following an agree- 
ment between the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 

Refining capacity—an increase of 


New stations 
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400,000 b/d in 1954 and 250,000 b/d 
in 1955, to reach 8,750,000 b/d in 
total refining capacity by Jan. 1, 1956. 

Natural gas liquids processing ca- 
pacity—construction of 200,000 b/d 


‘net capacity in both 1954 and 1955 to 


reach a total of 1,280,000 b/d. 

Ouse million tons of oil pipe lines of 
all sizes are to be laid in 1954 and 
1955. 

Construction of 75,000,000 bbl. of 
oil storage capacity in 1954 and 1955 
was set to make a total of about 
1,360,000,000 bbl. 

Revised expansion goals for the gas 
industry are: 

Construction of 7,200 miles of large 
pipe (16-inch or larger) in 1953 and 
7,690 miles in each of the next two 
years. 

Construction of 17,700 miles of 
small pipe line each year for 1953 
through 1955. 


... in brief 


Du Pont Ups TEL Output—Du Pont 
Co. has completed facilities which 
increase its tetraethyl lead productive 
capacity 14%. This brings total in- 
crease to more than 100% during the 
last three years. The company added 
that a further substantial increase in 
TEL productive capacity is under way. 


Coking Unit at Sunray—A contract 
has been awarded by Ucan Products 
Co. for the construction of a delayed 
coking unit to be built in conjunction 
with Sunray Oil’s catalytic cracking 
unit. The plant is scheduled for com- 
pletion late in 1954 and will be owned 
by Ucan, a recently organized corpora- 
tion to be operated under a manage- 
ment contract by Sunray personnel. 
The new coking unit will have a ca- 
pacity of 9,000 b/d, which will mean 
an output of 120,000 tons of coke per 
year at capacity production. It will 
also upgrade No. 6 fuel oil into a 
variety of more valuable demand prod- 
ucts. This will give Sunray up to 
7,000 b/d of higher grade commercial 
products. The new unit is at Sunray 
Village, Okla. 


Canadian Prospecting—Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. is taking a hand in explo- 
ration and production in the Western 
Hemisphere through its wholly owned 
subsidiary, D’Arcy Exploration Co. 
Ltd. D’Arcy is to invest approximately 
$5,000,000 in Triad Oil Co. Ltd. of 
Calgary, Alberta. Triad possesses in- 
terests in widespread acreage in Al- 
wn Saskatchewan and the Williston 
asin. 
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CREDIT 


Regular Credit Checks Cut Risk 


Oil companies ought to make it a practice to get monthly finan- 
cial statements from their jobbers because . . . 

Even a concern with demonstrated earning capacity and a spot- 
less payment record can make an unsound decision that will bring 
about a radical change in its status as a preferred credit risk. 

These points were brought out by Roy A. Foulke, vice president, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., at the American Petroleum Credit Assn. 
convention in New York City, Oct. 26-28. 


To demonstrate, Mr. Foulke cited 
the example of the young man who 
bought a small petroleum distributing 


business for $30,000 in 1940. By 1951 
he had attained a net worth of $144,- 
000, over half in quick assets, and 
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Admittedly the swing joint is “the 


heart” 


of any worthy loading as- 


sembly, and to serve the industry's 
persistent demand for a joint with a 
greatly reduced friction ratio, equal 
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earned for the year a net profit of 
$49,000. 

However, in 1952, the young owner 
decided to build a new terminal with 
three large storage tanks. This expan- 
sion was undertaken without benefit 
of outside consultation, and without 
experience in large-scale financing. 

The resulting debt is out of propor- 
tion to the jobber’s volume of business 
and could plague him and his supplier 
for the next 10 years, according to 
Mr. Foulke. 


Dangers — Commenting on credit 
danger signals, Mr. Foulke said that 
if an oil distributor is losing money, 
look for the following difficulties: 

—A particular class of costs which 
may be out of line. Then seek the 
cause. 

—A volume of sales which is too 
low. 

—Too much money taken out by 
the owners. 

—Too little time put into the busi- 
ness by the owners. 

Remedies — Some measures to re- 
lieve distributor financial troubles were 
suggested by Mr. Foulke. He listed 
the following: 

—Induce the owner to put in more 
capital by showing him the need for 
such a procedure. 

—Arrange for a long-term mort- 
gage on assets. 

—Liquidate investments where pos- 
sible. 

—Use a field warehousing plan. 

—Borrow against accounts receiv- 
able. 


—In rare cases it may be advisable 
to cut down on business volume. 

But most important, Mr. Foulke 
advised, is for credit men to know 
their accounts as intimately as pos- 
sible. 

Credit on LP-Gas—lIn a discussion 
of LP-gas credit problems, E. W. 
Hesse, Phillips Petroleum Co., said 
new distributors should not start in 
business without enough cash for 25% 
down payment on trucks, plant, and 
other. equipment. In addition, there 
should be enough capital to finance 
accounts receivable and to buy con- 
sumer equipment as needed. 


Some suppliers extend financial aid 
directly to LP-gas distributors, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hesse, but a long term lease 
of the distributor’s plant to the sup- 
plier can often form the base of bank 
financing. 

Most suppliers sell LP-gas storage 
tanks on terms of 25% down and the 
balance spread over 36 months. Mr. 
Hesse suggested that 36 months for a 
distributor to pay out the $8,000 to 
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When the customer says 


"WHY CHANGE OIL?" 











This new Du Pont folder will 
help your dealers to have 
a ready answer 


The need for oil change at regular in- 
tervals has been frequently attacked 
in the public press. As a result, many 
motorists resist the service station op- 
erators’ efforts to protect their cars with 
regular oil changes. 

To help your dealers cope with this 
situation, Du Pont has prepared a small 
folder on the main reasons for changing 
crankcase oil. The copy is short, snap- 
py, and easy to remember. Each point 
is clearly illustrated by a cartoon draw- 
ing. 

For sample copies and information 
on how to obtain the folders for your 
dealers, write to any Du Pont Petrole- 
um Chemicals Division district office. 
The title is “When the customer says 
“Why Change Oil?’ ” 


How much do price and credit 
influence gasoline buying? 


Du Pont’s 4th survey report on consumer gasoline 
buying habits indicates motorists are not as 
price conscious as previously believed 


Do “price wars” have any justification? Are credit cards business getters? 
Do local charge accounts build station or dealer loyalty? 

Some of your customers have told us their answers to these important 
questions. And what they say may have a vital bearing on your future 
marketing plans. To help marketers solve the riddle of the dollar sign, the 
Du Pont Petroleum Chemicals Division is now distributing Report No. 4 





of its nationwide survey of consumer gasoline buying habits. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PRICE, credit cards and charge accounts on gasoline pur- 
chasing patterns is analyzed in the 4th report in Du Pont's continuing series. 








Cartoon Storyboard for Showing 
Survey Data at Dealer Meetings 


Buying habit statistics are an import- 
ant ingredient in any sound marketing 
program. But at a dealer meeting, 
plain statistics are likely to cause an 
epidemic of sleeping sickness. 

To help you present — graphically 
and sutetelaetle — the basic market- 
ing information in the Du Pont Buying 
Habit Survey, we will be glad to pre- 
pare for you a rough cartoon-style 
storyboard. This can be easily made 
into an entertaining sound slide film. 

The storyboard weaves the factual 
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survey data into a cartoon-style chain 
of events involving the relationship be- 
tween dealer and customer. Key facts 
are put in terms of the dealers own 
yardstick of personal experience. And 
the script is tailored to fit your own 
brand and individual marketing prob- 
lems. 

Several oil companies are already 
using sound slide films made from Du 
Pont-prepared storyboards. They are 
highly enthusiastic about the results 
obtained. 





The average motorist, the survey 
found, is well informed on gasoline 
prices and the price difference between 
grades. In fact, three out of four said 
the price they paid for gasoline was 
zenerally the same as for competing 
ae (And prices reported in the 
survey agreed with posted prices in the 
areas studied.) 


“PRICE WARS” 

It may surprise some marketing execu- 
tives to learn that few of the motorists 
interviewed even recall “price wars.” 
And still fewer switched brands or sta- 
tions to take advantage of such drasti- 
cally reduced prices. 

And price is no deterrent in the sale 
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Price and Credit 


of the better grade of gasoline. More- 
over, the frequency of premium pur- 
chase is greatest in areas where higher 
premium prices prevail. 


CREDIT CARDS 


The survey shows that 12% of the 
motorists in the U. S. hold oil company 
credit cards. But the percentage varies 
widely in different geographic areas. 
In the West, for example, nearly 30% 
hold credit cards. Service station ob- 
servations show that the possession of 
a credit card practically assures that it 
will be used—and used regularly. 

Good credit generally denotes a 
good customer. And this holds true in 
gasoline marketing as well as in any 
other business. 

Credit cards are used most exten- 
sively by the upper income groups, 
and more than half the credit card 
holders say they use the card for serv- 
ices and products other than gasoline. 
Credit card holders are, therefore, in 
most cases, “best” customers. 





customers for gasoline 


especielly premium 


| «+ credit cord holders ere the best 
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THESE CHARTS from Report No. 4 of “The 
Service Station and the Motorist,” based on 
actual service station observations, show that 
credit card holders are the ‘best’ gasoline 
customers. 


CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
Almost 27% of the motorists inter- 
viewed said they have a charge ac- 
count at a local service station. Point- 
of-purchase observations show that 
14% of gasoline purchases are by 
charge account. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 


Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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Eastern District Assistant Manager 


BARRY V. CORNWALL 





Barry V. CorNWALL, now assistant 
manager for the Eastern district, joined 
the Petroleum Chemicals Division in 
1952 as technical assistant to the di- 
rector of sales. 

He has been associated with the 
Du Pont Company since 1929. His first 
assignment was as a technician in the 
service laboratory of the Dyestuffs Di- 
vision. He later became a salesman for 
anti-freeze and industrial solvents in 
the Alcohol Division. 

Prior to his transfer to the Petroleum 
Chemicals Division, Mr. Cornwall was 
assistant sales manager of the Alcohol 
and Camphor Section. 

Born in Winnipeg, Canada, he grad- 
uated from Clemson College. During 
World War II, he served four years in 
the U. S. Army. 








In contrast to credit cards, charge 
accounts are largely a personal ar- 
rangement between an_ individual 
datloe and his customers. And, inde- 
pendent of brand loyalty, a dealer’s 
personal friendship with his customers 
generally determines the amount of 
his charge account business. 

QUALITY FACTOR 
Only about 10% of the total gasoline 
market are “price buyers.” However, 
the number of motorists who buy pre- 
mium because they associate high 
price with high quality is almost as 
great. 

National in scope, the Du Pont sur- 
vey is based on 3,100 household inter- 
views and 21,000 observations at 1,193 
service stations. The previous three re- 
ports covered service station selection 
and loyalty, brand name recognition 
and loyalty, and gasoline grade prefer- 
ences. Future reports will deal with oil 
and TBA purchases and dealer serv- 
ices. 

The information made available to 
the oil industry through this survey, we 
believe, will be extremely useful in 
planning merchandising and promo- 
tion programs. 
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Storage Tests Recommended 
For Fuel Oil Additive No. 2 


If you have been trying to determine 
the effectiveness of Fuel Oil Additive 
No. 2 in your own stocks by an ac- 
celerated method, you may have been 
discouraged by the results. 

For a true indication of the effective- 
ness of Du Pont Fuel Oil Additive No. 
2, you cannot depend entirely on ac- 
celerated tests. Storage tests at temper- 
atures approximating field conditions 
should be used whenever possible. 

However, if actual storage tests take 
too long to be practical for your pur- 
poses, storage tests at a temperature of 
110°F. is a good compromise. This ac- 
celerates aging enough to give com- 
parisons in a few weeks. But the tem- 
perature isn’t high enough to invali- 
date test results. 

Samples of Fuel Oil Additive No. 2 
for testing are available from any Du 
Pont Petroleum Chemicals Division 
district office. 
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$10,000 needed for a typical LP-gas 
wholesale plant pinches the capital he 
should be using for retail expansion. 

Handling Collections—In a discus- 
sion of the sales department's part in 
handling collections, it was observed 
that in areas where salesmen under- 
stand collection problems and do a 
good collecting job, it is usually found 
that sales evolume is above average. 
One member said that the sales depart- 
ment participates in the criginal exten- 
sion of credit, as well as in subsequent 
collections. 

Key Punch Systems—Miscellaneous 
comments heard during open discus- 
sions included a statement from one 
member that savings of 20% to 22% 
have been realized by his company 
through the use of key punch style 
of credit card invoice. The company 
in question has used the system for a 
number of years, and is now planning 
to extend it to sales tickets for fuel 
oil deliveries. 

Answering a question about the ef- 
fect a possible oversupply of products 
might have in bringing about more 
liberal extensions of credit, a member 
agreed that stiffer competition might 
have such a result in some instances. 
In general, he said, it is not sound 
practice to base credit on the state of 
product supply. 

Education—The use of educational 
material to improve credit department 
relations with the public was recom- 
mended by Arnold I. Richardson, Sun 
Oil Co., in his report as chairman of 
the Customer Relations Committee. 

This committee feels that suitable 
material can be prepared by oil com- 
pany public relations departments; by 
the Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee, and by the National Assn. of 
Credit Men. 

The committee noted that credit de- 
partments are one of the main sources 
of customer contacts. These may ori- 
ginate over the telephone, in personal 
interviews, or by letter. They involve 
employes at all levels, including junior 
credit men, collection men, clerks and 
stenographers. 

The committee suggested that pre- 
senting the educational material as 
required reading matter would be in- 
effective. Instead it was recommended 
that it be presented to groups of de- 
partmental employes or to groups 
made up of employes of many compa- 
nies, possibly arranged through local 
petroleum credit associations. 

In any case the committee strongly 
urged that the discussions be designed 
to encourage “thinking out loud” on 
customer relations, rather than a mere 
interchange of methods and practices 
of individual companies. Such a pro- 


gram would have the best chance to 
result in constructive thinking, and 
might conceivably develop some new 
ideas and some new approaches to cus- 
tomer relations problems. 

Optimistic Outlook — The business 
outlook is better today than it was a 
few months ago, according to Dr. A. 
R. Upgren, Dean, Dartmouth School 
of Business Administration. 

He predicted that tax reductiens due 
next year will stimulate the purchase 
of consumer durables and home con- 
struction. He also said that amortizing 
mortgages have proven so satisfactory 


over the long term that insurance com- 
panies may take the lead in lengthen- 
ing amortization periods, and may 
even consider lowering interest rates. 

Expansion of consumer credit, and 
even the high national debt, should not 
be regarded with alarm, according to 
Dr. Upgren. He asserted that the coun- 
try’s considerable increase in gross 
national production might not have 
occurred without the rise in the na- 
tional debt. And further prosperity will 
only be possible if there is willingness 
to extend credit to consumers, he add- 
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TANK TRUCK loads for a 254-mile “local” delivery TRUCK DRIVERS who “pet” their trucks are Newell’s kind 
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TRANSPORT is kept in almost constant operation hauling products in from the Gulf Oil refinery at Sweetwater, Texas 
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JOBBER W. J. NEWELL, seated, discusses a summary of transportation costs with Ralph Gray, his operations manager 


Jobber Streamlines Delivery Network 


The bigger a jobber’s marketing area, the smoother his dis- 


tribution operations have to be, if he’s to make—instead of lose— 


money. 


W. J. Newell, of Newell Oil Co., Alpine, Tex., can verify that 


statement. 


Mr. Newell is general manager of 
Newell Oil, an independent distribu- 
torship in West Texas that covers an 
area of 29,968 square miles—as large 
as the combined areas of New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and most of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Transportation costs, naturally, have 
to be cut to the bone to operate suc- 
cessfully in a territory the size of 
Mr. Newell’s. 

Another thing that makes Mr. 
Newell’s problem difficult is the small 
population in his area—only 47,740. 
And many of these are immigrant 
Mexican farm workers. Besides, there 


are only 20,015 cars and trucks reg- 
istered in the entire area. 

As a result of these obstacles, Mr. 
Newell has learned and put into use 
about all the transportation cost-cut- 
ting methods a jobber can use. 

But he never gives up trying to find 
new ones. 

Outside Help—Just recently he call- 
ed in a business management group— 
experts on small business operation— 
to see if he could further streamline 
his operations. 

“Our business has grown remarkably 
well,” Mr. Newell told them, “We 
started out with nothing and our sales 
now are over $1,000,000 a year. Each 
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year so far has been more profitable 
for us than the preceding one.” 

However, he said, despite the suc- 
cess of his business and its continued 
growth, he feared there might be a 
general slow-down in business activi- 
ties. 

His theory is to keep streamlining 
and improving his operations, “so 
we'll be completely ready” for any- 
thing the future may hold. 

That is why Mr. Newell called in 
the business management experts. He 
thought they might have ideas that 
would be of help to him. 


The New Method—tThey did and he 
will soon have their “new system” in 
operation which will: 

1. Give his key personnel more 
direct authority, thereby placing re- 
sponsibility at the lowest level possible. 

2. Allow Mr. Newell to meet regu- 
larly with these employes, to determine 
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how they are using their authority 
and to help them solve problems. 

3. Break down delivery costs, to 
show how far a truck can go to make 
a delivery, and still show a profit. 

4. Break down expenses and in- 
come of each of the company’s four 
bulk plants, to determine if each is 
getting its share of the business po- 
tential—at the lowest possible expense. 

Newell’s Facilities—Here is how 
Newell Oil is operating at present: 

It has one transport truck with a 
capacity of 5,145 gal., which hauls 
in most of its products from the 
principal supplier, the Gulf Oil re- 
finery at Sweetwater, Tex., and also 
from other distant supply points. 

In addition, Newell Oil operates two 





salesmen’s cars, four 1,300 gal. de- 
livery trucks, three stake trucks, one 
TBA sales truck and one pickup. 

These vehicles operate out of Mr. 
Newell’s four bulk plants at Fort 
Stockton, Pecos, Alpine and Van Horn 
(all in West Texas). Operating four 
supply points is part of Mr. Newell’s 
plan to keep transportation costs as 
low as possible. 

Truck Keeps Moving — The big 
transport truck has three drivers as- 
signed to it, and it is almost constantly 
on the road. 

One driver will spend a day going 
after and returning with a load of 
supplies. The next day, he rests and 
on the third day he works at one 
of the bulk plants. 


ne 


TBA TRUCK was designed by Mr. Newell to fill his distribution needs. Through its 
regular TBA calls, Mr. Newell keeps in close touch with his customers 


FOUR DOORS are on each side of the TBA truck, in addition to the back door that 
opens into the interior. Doors lock automatically when shut 
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This run is long, and the driver is 
on the road for many hours. In the 
case of both the transport and the 
local delivery drivers, Mr. Newell 
constantly encourages “rest breaks at 
company expense.” 

“I don’t want any driver operating 
one of my trucks if he is tired and 
sleepy,” he explains. 

As for the transport, Mr. Newell 
keeps a close check on it, but so far 
he has found that even with taking 
all cost factors into consideration, it 
is cheaper to operate his own transport 
than to hire outside transporting firms. 

The drivers of the transport know 
just about how much of each liquid 
product a bulk plant needs, and when. 
If there is any deviation, the bulk 
plant manager calls in prior to the 
day the transport is scheduled to un- 
load at his plant. 

Station Delivery—So far, Mr. New- 
ell has not tried direct delivery to 
any of the service stations he supplies. 
For one thing, most of the stations 
are too small. Also, he figures his 
delivery trucks wouldn’t be around 
often enough to keep TBA sales up. 

There are a couple of locations, 
however, on direct routes of his trans- 
port where he may eventually in- 
crease tankage and “experiment” with 
direct dumps. 

For his local deliveries, where Mr. 
Newell figures his greatest problem 
lies, the company uses heavy duty 
trucks. 

Hiring Drivers—Mr. Newell uses 
great care in hiring men to drive these 
trucks. 

He usually knows a man personally 
before he hires him. And he looks 
for the type who will “pet” a truck 
and keep it in top condition. 

Newell Oil driver-salesmen check 
their vehicles constantly to make sure 
they are lubricated between 1,000 and 
1,200 miles, that tires are not wearing 
unevenly and are properly inflated at 
all times. 

Each vehicle is assigned to one 
person, as far as its general upkeep 
is concerned. 

It is this person’s responsibility to 
make sure that his truck is operating 
properly at all times, and to call the 
operations manager’s attention to any 
repair work that is needed. 

Delivery Economy — But truck 
maintenance savings can be offset if 
delivery methods are inefficient, so 
Mr. Newell doesn’t stop with keeping 
his trucks in good shape and getting 
maximum mileage out of them. 

He tries to “train” his customers— 
service stations and direct consumer 
accounts—to let his trucks fill their 
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modern landscape 


The MODERN QUALITY BULK STORAGE TANK, result of correct engineering and proper methods 
of fabrication! Here and abroad, in both small operations and large, leading oil companies have specified 
MODERN units for every type of installation: vertical and horizontal above and below ground storage. 
Whatever your problem, depend on MODERN QUALITY to give the best service at lowest cost, and, 
if your needs require designing and furnishing special equipment for a particular installation, 
MODERN representatives have the necessary experience to 
meet your demands. There’s a MODERN tank to satisfy your 
requirements—and surpass them! Write, wire or phone your 
nearest MODERN QUALITY representative today! 
Representatives in all principal cities of the United States 


ITE FOR CATALOG TO 
DDERN WELDING CO., INC. 


sx... Modern welding company 
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TRANSPORTATION 





DRIVER-SALESMAN J. W. Patillo, left, 
and Fred Williams, sales manager, fill a 
dealer order from the TBA truck 


storage tanks at regular intervals. In 
some cases, he demands it. 


His main reason for this is because 
of the distance to some customers. 
From his Alpine bulk plant, for in- 
stance, his drivers travel as far as 120 
miles to customers. And that’s one-way 
mileage. 

His customers also must have ade- 
quate storage for good-size dumps. 
Even his smallest stations have at 
least 1,000 gal. tanks. 


No Routes—Mr. Newell's delivery 
men do not have regular routes. 

Instead, they get their orders from 
the dispatcher each morning. Then, 
they load their tanks and take off. 

If a driver, for instance, is making 
a delivery to a service station 120 
miles away, he will first fill that sta- 
tion’s tanks. Then if he has any prod- 
ucts left over, he will call on other 
customers along the route back and 
his truck is usually empty before he 
returns to the bulk plant. 

By not putting drivers on regular 
routes, Mr. Newell has found that 
he usually has one just coming in, or 
already in, to take care of short-run 
emergency orders during the day. 

This eliminates the problem of keep- 
ing a spare driver and a spare truck 
around each warehouse. 

Trucking Costs—In the past, Mr. 
Newell has not kept cost-per-mile fig- 
ures on his delivery trucks. 

With his “new system,” however, 
he will be able to see what it costs 
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to operate each truck per mile and 
he will also learn the cost per trip and 
per day. 

Figures showing the truck’s direct 
costs—such as tires, oil, gasoline and 
maintenance—will be revealed along 
with its sales. 

Each driver will complete a log at 
the end of the day, showing his costs 
and his sales of each item, plus the 
distance he traveled. 

From this, Mr. Newell hopes to 
learn if a distant customer is worth 
going after. If he is, Mr. Newell will 
know: How much storage this cus- 
tomer will need; how much material 
the customer will have to buy on each 
trip; the price the customer must pay 
to make him profitable to Newell Oil 
Co. 

In addition, Mr. Newell believes 
these records will also help him keep 
a closer watch on the sales efforts of 
the drivers, to make sure they are 
pushing such things as TBA and 
lubricating oils. 

Aid for TBA—Speaking of TBA 
Mr. Newell has found a way to keep 
these items moving, even if his de- 
livery trucks don't call on all accounts 
often. 

He designed and had built a truck 
to deal in TBA exclusively. 


It handles 40% of the total TBA 
business the company does, and travels 
almost 1,000 miles every two weeks 
without going over the same territory 
twice. 

This truck delivers all kinds of TBA 
to competitive and non-competitive 
service stations and to all types of 
retail establishments. 

Its driver is truly a “driver-sales- 
man.” He doesn’t depend on orders 
called or mailed in. He gets out and 
sells. 

This TBA truck provides a good 
way for Mr. Newell to keep in close 
touch with his customers. If the local 
delivery drivers don’t make a delivery 
to a station for a couple of weeks, 
chances are the TBA man will be 
around, if for nothing else but to 
build good will. 

No Formal Training—Mr. Newell 
has no driver training program of his 
own, but does try to put a new driver 
on with an old one until he learns the 
business and the customers. 

By paying top salaries for drivers 
in his territory, Mr. Newell has been 
able to get and keep the best. 

He believes this as much as any- 
thing has enabled him to make a profit 
as a jobber in an area where others 
might be afraid to enter. 

Today, Newell Oil meets a payroll 
for 15 employes. 


To take care of these labor ex- 
penses, and the costs of operating all 
his rolling stock, bulk plants and 
the many other expenses a jobber 
has to meet, Newell Oil markets be- 
tween three and four million gallons 
of gasoline and other light oil prod- 
ucts annually. 


It also sells some $165,000 worth 
of TBA items, and $83,000 worth of 
lubricating oils, each year. 


... in brief 


Helicopter Patrol — Trans Mountain 
Pipe Line Co. checks the entire 718 
miles of its pipe line from Edmonton, 
Alberta, to Burnaby, British Columbia, 
every 10 days with a helicopter. Most 
companies used winged aircraft, but 
no fixed-wing plane could fly through 
the narrow passes used by the Trans 
Mountain line. A round trip takes 
five days. If a leak is spotted, the heli- 
copter lands and the spotter reports it 
via the company’s telephone line 
which extends the length of the pipe 
line. 


Earnings of 10 Majors 
Show 7.8% Increase 


Combined net earnings of the first 
10 major U. S. oil companies issuing 
reports covering the first nine months 
of 1953 averaged 7.8% more than 
the same period last year. 


Only two companies, Phillips and 
Sinclair, reported lower net earnings. 
Gains for individual companies ranged 
from 2.4% up to 30%. Following is a 
company-by-company comparison: 


% 
9mos. 1953 9%mos.1952 Change 
Conti- 

nental $31,163,000 
Gulf 116,828,000 
Phillips . 55,458,247 
Shell 81,480,515 
Sinclair . 47,505,509 
Skelly 22,600,100 

Socony-Vac- 
uum . . 185,000,000 

Standard Oil 
(N.J. . .415,000,000** 391,000,000 + 
Sunray .. 20,037,852+ 18,572,393 + 
+ 


$27,995,000 
97,802,000 
56,292,149 — 1.5 
62,656,651 +30.0 
54,455,652* —12.8 
19,855,983 +13.8 


+11.3 
+19.5 


169,000,000 + 9.5 


6.1 
719 
The Texas 

Co. 133,352,687 


130,289,803 2.4 





To- 
tals $1,108,425,910 $1,027,919,631 + 7.8 


* Exclusive of special credit of $9,629,784 
resulting from sale of Colorado Interstate 
Gas Co. common stock. 

** Includes non-recurring profit from sale 
of Interstate Natural Gas stock and tax 
refund applicable to prior years which aggre- 
gate about $15,000,000 after tax. 

+ Includes non-recurring capital gain of 
$2,108,000 in second quarter. 
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route-matched 
truck tank... 


on delivery mileage 
and emptying time’’ 


says E. C. Stickles, owner 


T iz r¢ A Cc Oo Boliman Oil Company 


Manlius, Illinois 


“Our fast emptying Butler truck 


tank speeds deliveries.” “My new 1,500-gallon Butler truck tank practically elim- 


inates backtracking. As a result, I do one-third less 
driving to serve our farm and service station customers. 
“The straight line, seamless tube piping on my Butler 
truck tank has cut emptying time more than 30 per cent. 
It’s a big time-saver on large-gallonage drops. 
“‘All compartments empty clean. There is no chance of 
contamination when changing commodities. My new 
Butler truck tank also has double bulkheads and double 
metering for safe, convenient delivery of gasoline and fuel 
oil to farm customers.” 
“Big cabinets for TBA items and Learn how a route-matched Butler truck tank can help 
grease save dozens of trips. you increase your profits. Write for more information, 
today ! Address the office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Teepe 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment ¢ Steel Buildings * Farm Equipment * Cleaners Equipment ¢ Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. + Birmingham, Ala. + Richmond, Calif. * Galesburg, ill. + Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


The first of two articles on profits 


INDUSTRY e 


ONE OF A SERIES 


PROFITS ...How High Are They? 





SHARE OF THE NATIONAL INCOME GOING TO PROFITS* 
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How high are profits? What is being done 
with them? This is the first of two articles 
designed solely to throw some factual light 
on these key economic questions. 

One of the important economic develop- 
ments of 1953 has been a substantial increase 
in the dollar volume of corporation profits 
from the level of 1952. But to answer the 
question “How high are profits?” we must 
also measure them: 1) by comparison with 
the record of previous years, and 2) as a 
share of the total national income. The term 
“profits,” as used here, refers to profits after 
taxes. These are the only profits that can be 
paid to stockholders or retained for use in the 
business. 

In the first six months of 1953, corporate 
profits after taxes were at an annual rate of 


$20.4 billion. This was higher than in the first 
half of 1952, but lower than in the full years 
1948 or 1950, or in the first half of 1951. If 
allowance is made for the declining value of 
the dollar, this year’s net profits for all cor- 
porations represent less purchasing power 
than those made five or six years ago. 
Here is the record of profits over the years: 





Net Profits After Taxes 
of All U.S. Corporations 





Billions of Dollars 
In 1953 Prices 

















*Annual rate, first six months 


The record shows that real profits have a 
little more than doubled since 1939. This in- 
crease, however, does not mean that corpora- 
tions are doing exceptionally well. The entire 
national income has doubled since 1939. And 
our industrial plant is more than twice as 
large as it was in 1939, Therefore, profits 
have just about kept pace with industrial 
growth. 


Return on Investment 


How high are profits compared with sales, or 
eompared with the stockholders’ investment? 
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What is the rate of return to the people who 
nave invested their savings in corporate busi- 
ness? 

The table below shows that for the past 
three years the rate of return on both sales 
and investment has been substantially below 
the return achieved in earlier postwar years. 
The rate of return on stockholders’ invest- 
ment is higher now than it was in 1939. But 
this is primarily because teday’s profits are 
reported in terms of today’s prices, whereas 
much of the investment in plant facilities is 
still carried on the books at prewar prices, 
which are substantially below the cost of re- 
placement. The current rate of return, meas- 
ured as a percentage of total corporate sales, 
is below prewar levels. 





Corporate Profits After Taxes 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 
Total Stockholders’ 








14.8) average 


11.8 
10.3 
10.8 











* Manufacturing corporations only 
NA Not available 
# Annual rate, first six months 


In considering these figures, it should be 
remembered that they are averages for all 
corporations. Some companies make more 
than the average, and many make no profit 
at all. In every year since 1915 at least 25% 
of all corporations have operated at a loss. 
In 1939, 58% of all corporations were losing 
money. This year the figure will probably be 
at least 30%. The improvement since 1939 
shows a much healthier economy. But it does 
not indicate that profits are easy to make. 


How Big a Share of the Pie? 


The most important single fact about profits 
is that they now represent a smaller share of 
national income than they have in past years 
of normal prosperity. For the past three 


years, profits have taken a smaller share of 
the pie than in 1939, and considerably smaller 
than in the early postwar years. Here, as the 
chart at the beginning shows, is the record: 





Corporate Profits After Taxes as a 
Percentage of National Income 











*Annual rate, first six months 


The main reason for the declining corpo- 
rate share of national income is, of course, 
the increasing share taken by the federal 
government in the form of taxes. The wage 
earners’ share is also higher than in 1939. 
But the really startling increase is in federal 
taxes. Taxes on profits now equal almost 8% 
of the national income, compared to only 2% 
in 1939. 


Why This Is Important 


It is important that these facts about profits 
and taxes be widely understood. At its next 
session, Congress must consider what to do 
about the emergency taxes on profits enacted 
after the outbreak of the Korean War. The 
so-called excess profits tax is scheduled to die 
on January 1, 1954. In the absence of new 
legislation, the rate of the corporate income 
tax will drop from 52% to 47% on April 1. 
Many factors, including the revenue needs of 
the government, must enter into the decision 
whether or not to reduce taxes. But one fact 
stands out clearly: By comparison either 
with past years or with the total national 
income, corporate profits today are rela- 
tively low. 


The second article in this series will discuss 
what corporations do with their profits. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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TIRES—BATTERIES—ACCESSORIES 


It's Easy, and Profitable, to Sell Lamps 


Five lamp bulbs a second—that’s the national replacement 


rate for automotive lamps. 


The average car on the road has 25 lamps if it has a 6-volt 


system; or 27 lamps with a 12-volt 


Lamp replacement is easy and sim- 
ple. So much so that oil marketers 
often find that dealers overlook the 
size and value of the market. A lamp 
sale is often an incidental part of a 
larger sale, hence easily overlooked. 

It helps to pass on to dealers some 
dramatic illustration of today’s lamp 
market. Something like the five-lamp- 
bulbs-a-second statement. 


Both car and truck lighting have 
become more important to the driver 
as better cars and trucks constantly 
boost all-weather, all-season operation. 
And it is a mistake to look upon the 
many added points of illumination as 
being mere trimmings. They all have 
their effect on safe driving. Conveni- 
ence and safety are often mentioned 


system. 


as two, separate objectives. In driving, 
convenience often IS safety. 


Consider, for instance, the driver on 
the road at night, in bad weather. Let’s 
assume the all-important headlights 
and tail lights are all in order. He 
needs a lighted clock on the dash. If 
he can’t read the time at a glance, 
he will be squinting at his watch, per- 
haps trying to move it into the beam 
of a passing street lamp. Or twisting 
his head to get a look at a passing 
clock. That increases the driving dan- 
ger. 

He also needs a lighted dial on his 
radio. Otherwise he will divert his at- 
tention from the road for as long as 
it takes to peer at his radio, and get 
it set where he wants it. 





Recommended 60-Day Warehouse Stocks 
MINIATURE LAMPS 


Description 
6-8 volt 

16.0 

8 


w 
Newe N 
i) 


Ah = New, 
SeOUDBDUOCOKH DBNONAN 


Coverage 
9.7% 


SEALED BEAM 


.24 

.14 
93.2 

2.99 


99.76 


FLASHLIGHT BULBS 


PR-2 41.8 
PR-3 Neusat cae 11.2 
13 pice 6.5 
ee 17.2 


76.7 


*Annual lamp sales volume—$10,000 list value 
**Annual lamp sales volume—$ 5,000 list value 
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and over. 
and over. 


He needs a map light if he is out 
of town, or perhaps just to check a 
memorandum of a house number. 

He needs a glove compartment light 
so that he won’t be steering too long 
with one hand, while he rummages for 
that spare pack of cigarets or a cloth 
to wipe the fog off the inside of the 
windshield. Everyone who has ever 
driven a car has done some or all of 
these things, and will continue to do 
them. 

Turn Lights — Consider directional 
signals. Fast becoming standard equip- 
ment on every car, it is of course im- 
portant that all four external signal 
lights and the flasher unit be in work- 
ing order. But it is also important that 
the pilot light be working, so that the 
driver can tell at a glance if others on 
the road can see his turn signal. 

On the 1953 cars the number of 
lamps needed for standard equipment 
ranges from a low of 12 to a high of 
24. The average is 16. 

In the group known as accessories, 
the average number of lamps needed 
for each, is shown on the following 
table: 


Lamps Used in Accessories 
(6-Volt) 
Lamp Average 
Accessory Number Quantity 
Back-Up Lights 1129,1133 2 
Cigarette Lighter Light. .51 1 
Clock Light 1 


Directional Signal 
Indicators 
Fog Lamps 
Glove Compartment 
Light .. 55 
Ignition Key Light 51 
55, 63, 81, 88 
51, 55, 82 
. .44, 47, 55 
4535 
81, 87, 1129 
. 87,1129 


Want Equipment to Work—Today’s 
car owners have become accustomed 
to better cars. They are no longer 
satisfied to drive with some part of 
the car’s equipment not in working 
order. They take car lighting for grant- 
ed, and it is up to the service station 
to have lamp replacements on the shelf 
at all times. 

Thirteen lamp sizes, as shown by 
the following table, will take care of 
93% of the demand for miniature 
lamps. Two sealed beam sizes accom- 
modate 96.2% of the demand. 


51, 55 2 
4015,4015A 2 


Parking Brake Signal 
Radio Dial Light 
Spot Lamp 

Trunk Light ; 
Underhood Light ... 


— ee We 
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Recommended Dealer Stocks 
MINIATURE 


Under Over 
10,000 Gal. 10,000 Gal. 


150 
SEALED BEAM 

12 

4 


16 


Because the same manufacturers 
supply flashlight bulbs, for many years 
an accepted item of service station 
TBA merchandise, a recommended as- 
sortment of flashlight bulbs is also 
listed in a separate table. These bulbs 
will supply 76.7% of the market: 


Flashlight Bulb Stocks 


Under Over 
Lamp. No. 10,000 Gal. 10,000 Gal. 
PR-2 20 
PR-3 10 
13 10 
14 10 


50 


For the average petroleum supplier’s 
TBA warehouse, it is practical to carry 
17 kinds of miniature lamps, to fill 
95.8% of the market; five sealed beams 
to cover 99.75% of the demand; and 


four flashlight bulbs to supply 76.7% 
of demand. 

A composite table for the three 
groups, with a recommended stock for 
a large warehouse with an annual lamp 
sales volume of $10,000.00 list value 
and over, and a smaller recommended 
stock for warehouses with an annual 
lamp sales volume of $5,000.00 to 
$10,000.00 list value, appears on 
page 34. 

Adequate, well balanced lamp in- 
ventories at both warehouse and serv- 
ice station levels will help the oil indus- 
try to better serve today’s expanded 
market for automotive replacement 
lamps. 


... in brief 


Dual-Purpose Flashlight 


The new “Eveready Spot-Flood” 
flashlight will throw either a concen- 
trated spotlight beam for long range 
use or a diffused floodlight beam by 
using a double-filament lamp. It has 
an unbreakable polyethylene _lens- 
guard, and is made of heavy-gauge 
seamless. brass, chrome-plated on 
nickel for lasting finish. National Car- 
bon Co., New York. 


New Additive Line 


Mac’s Super Gloss Co., Los An- 
geles, manufacturer of car waxes and 
polishes, has introduced a line of ad- 
ditives and established a new division 
to distribute the products. Called the 
“MS Plus” line, the products include: 
Mac’s Fuel Additive, Motor Tune-Up 


and Carburetor Cleaner, and Multi- 
Purpose Crankcase Additive. The 
name comes from API's designation 
of MS for motor oil standards, and 
the company claims to exceed these 
standards. Formulas were researched 
and developed by Dr. Ulrich B. Bray, 
owner of the U. B. Bray Co., manu- 
facturer of oil soluble detergents and 
oil compounds. The MS division will 
handle distribution in the 11 western 
states with national distribution 
planned for the future. 


Double Mount Mirror 


The new Yankee 504 mirror is 
available with double mounting. One 
bracket is for clamp mounting on the 
top edge of the car door while the 
other is for mounting on the channel 
drain above the door. The mirror can 
be used for either left or right side 
mounting on nearly all cars. Another 
feature is the “Perm-a-just” spring ten- 
sion ball joint assembly which permits 
finger-tip adjustment with the mirror 
remaining permanently in position 
without lock nuts or set screws. The 
four-inch non-glare head, offset for 
maximum angle of adjustment, is 
easily replaceable. Yankee Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 








ERIE ENAMEL 





SERVICE STATION 





309 N. 15th St. + Mattoon, Illinois 


THE ERIE ENAMELING COMPANY 


1403 W. 20TH ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TIRES — 


BATTERIES — ACCESSORIES 





Battery Cable Sales 


Battery cables are stocked by 97% of 
all service stations, according to a study 
of the cable market made by the Ait- 
ken-Kynett Co., advertising agency for 
the Crescent Co. About 50% of all sta- 
tions report they sell from three to six 
cables a month. The rest range from 
6% who sell one cable a month up to 
1% with cable sales between 40 and 
50 a month. 

The average number of cable sizes 
carried in station stocks is 10, but the 


range is all the way from two sizes 
to 35 sizes. New cables are sold with 
each new battery by 62.6% of dealers, 
although 96.7% are aware that a de- 
fective cable can discharge a new bat- 
tery, and 45.8% have had experience 
with battery failure caused by bad 
cables. 


Goodrich Expands Plant 


B. F. Goodrich has opened a 251,- 
200-sq. ft. addition to its Los Angeles 
plant. The $2,000,000 improvement 





Count on pen 


for Top Performance in 
GASOLINE PUMP COMPUTERS 


Veeder-Root 


World's Most Experienced Makers 


of Counters & Computers 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. + GREENVILLE, S.C. » MONTREAL 2, CANADA + DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 
New York 19+ Offices and agents in principal cities 
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raises the company’s Capital investment 
in California to about $9,000,000 and 
increases its tire and tube production 
capacity at Los Angeles by 20%. 


Atlas TBA Changes 


The Atlas TBA line now includes 
the new type flexible radiator hose. 
Dealers are getting a new display rack 
holding 20 pieces of flexible hose in 
12 sizes, said to fit all popular makes 
of cars. Trade name for the new hose 
is Eze-on. 

Atlas has also gone over to the car- 
ton method of packaging individual 
fan belts. Dealer stocks no longer will 
be hung on hooks, but instead on a 
wire display rack holding an assort- 
ment of 40 belts in individual cartons. 


U.S. Rubber Branch 


U. S. Rubber Co. will open a new 
distributing branch office and ware- 
house for U. S. Royal tires in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., early next year. The 
one-story building will have 40,000- 
sq. ft. area, including a 5,000-sq. ft. 
air-conditioned office space. It will 
serve all of Florida and parts of south- 
ern Georgia. 


Guaranteed Radiator Service 


Standard Oil of Ohio will offer guar- 
anteed radiator protection for motor- 
ists again this winter at all of its serv- 
ice stations in Ohio. Under the plan, 
the motorist at the beginning of the 
season has his radiator protected to 
20 deg. below zero. The station at- 
tendant attaches a numbered guaran- 
teed protection card. If at any time 
during the winter a check shows loss 
of antifreeze through leakage or any 
other cause, Sohio replaces it free of 
charge to the 20-below level. Motor- 
ists pay only the price of one anti- 
freeze fill. 


Valve and Bibb Reseater 


A kit of tools for reseating valves 
and bibbs is housed in one convenient 
case. The kits come in the 2 in. size 
for %-in. to 2-in. valves and % to 
%-in. bibbs, or the 3 in. size for “4 -in. 
to 3-in. valves and %-in. to %-in. 
bibbs. Bar type cutters operating un- 
der screw feed, restore scored seats 
on valves to smooth, level and tight 
condition. The tool provides a full 
range of guide pilots, cutters, spindles 
and tapered bushings, plus hand wheel 
and bitt brace. M. B. Skinner Co. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Plastic Nozzle Guard 


A plastic grip guard for gasoline 
hose nozzles is designed to protect the 
car finish from scratches. The unit is 
available in 1 in. and %-in. sizes. 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 


Circle No. 1 on Reply Coupon 


| 
| 


Tso a aiacial er 


Reflector Lamp 


A new reflector lamp is designed for 
high bay lighting application. Known 
as the R57, the lamp does not require 
auxiliary metal reflectors and provides 
somewhat higher light output than the 
ordinary combination of lamp and 
separate reflector. The lamp is avail- 
able in 500 and 750 watts. It has a 
hermetically sealed internal reflector 
made of pure silver. The design of the 
new lamps is said to prevent dust and 
grime from settling on the under sur- 
face of the lamp and obscuring light 
emission. Amplex Corp. 


Circle No. 2 on Reply Coupon 


Coupling Lengthens Hose Life 


A re-attachable fitting for gasoline 
pump hose is said to increase the life 
of the hose as much as 10 times. The 
coupling is designed to save time and 
expense in stations troubled with fail- 


ure of pump hose behind the coupling 
at the nozzle end. Hose fitted with the 
new coupling endured 200,000 cycles 
of flexing and twisting in the labora- 
tory. The usual number is about 20,- 
000. Known as the Dubl-Grip, the 
brass, polished-chrome unit, contains 
a hexagon outer sleeve for ease in in- 
stalling. It is available in sizes to fit 
hose % in. internal diameter having 
1% in. outside diameter. The hose 
manufacturer worked out the unit in 
co-operation with International Cou- 
pling Co. Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
Circle No. 3 on Reply Coupon 


New 15-20 hp. Compressors 


New 15 and 20 hp. air compressors 
have been added to the Kellogg-Amer- 
ican line. The new models are of “V”- 
type construction and are four-cylin- 
der, two-stage units. The tank-mounted 
model shown has dual controls to per- 
mit automatic stop and start operation. 
Or by turning a small valve located on 


the pressure switch manifold the com- 
pressor will run continuously with the 
intake unloader control maintaining 
constant pressure. Kellogg Division, 
American Brake Shoe Co. 


Circle No. 4 on Reply Coupon 


Frame Lift for Cars 


A new “all-purpose,” single-post, 
frame type lift is designed to provide 
the accessibility necessary for fast and 
low cost undercar lubrication and 
mechanical work. The unit has a ca- 
pacity of 8,000 Ib., and is economical 
to install. Four all-metal lifting pads 
handle about 95% of all 1940 and 
later models of conventional passenger 
cars. Only one set of special adaptors 
is required, principally for use with 
certain “frameless” cars. These are 
furnished as standard equipment with 
each lift. The equipment is available 
in either full or semi-hydraulic types. 
Safety retard valve is built-in and low- 
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EQUIPMENT 


oil-level safety valve is optional. Curtis 
Pneumatic Machinery Division of 
Curtis Manufacturing Co. 


Circle No. 5 on Reply Coupon 





Pipe Bender 


A new tool is designed for bending 
tubing in sizes of % in. and % in. 
outside diameter. The bender weighs 
only six pounds, has two bending sizes 
in one unit, and both sizes have the 
same 3 in. radius. Tool can be used 
for hard and soft copper. Tal Bender, 
Inc. 


Circle No. 6 on Reply Coupon 


Can Marker 


A new type of coding and printing 
machine for the tops of cans can be 
installed on any conveyor and will 
print at the rate of up to 90 objects 
per minute. New features permit the 
user to adjust heights and spots to be 
marked quickly without changing 
wheels or mechanical parts. Nearly 
perfect register is accomplished by 
merely adjusting the type on the print- 
ing wheel. A fractional horse-power 
motor brings the printing wheel to the 


starting position after each impression. 
This motor is disengaged while the 
object is being marked which allows 
the speed of the conveyor to dictate 
the speed of the printing. An ink foun- 
tain and distributing roller are supplied 
to give continuous operation. Algene 
Marking Equipment Co. 


Circle No. 7 on Reply Coupon 


Portable Spot Welder 


An electronic timing control en- 
closed within the unit is featured in a 
new portable spot welder. This timer 
is cycled from Mo of a second to a 
full second to take the guesswork out 
of spot welding. The unit welds most 
alloys of aluminum sheets and steel. 
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Its output is over 10,000 volt amp. 
The welder weighs 26 lb. A stand is 
available to convert the tool into a 
foot-operated floor model. Ampower 
Products Co. 


Circle No. 8 on Reply Coupon 











Truck Starting Aid 


A pulse-jet pre-heater for gasoline 
or Diesel engines yields 20,000 Btu’s 
per hour from 1.5 pt. of gasoline. The 
heater is designed to help start trucks 
and other vehicles in cold weather. It 
is divided into two parts by a water- 
tight partition. One partition, through 
which the truck engine’s coolant is 
circulated, contains the combustion 
chamber, coiled exhaust tube and ex- 
pansion chambers. The other partition, 
enclosed by a detachable cover, houses 
the carburetor and air valve. Devenco, 
Inc. 


Circle No. 9 on Reply Coupon 


Skid Control 


A motorized road sander for in- 
stallation on motor vehicles spreads 
grit full tire width, at any speed, and 
during any weather condition. A touch 
of a dashboard switch operates the 
unit’s two-speed electric motor. A six- 
quart steel tank is mounted in the rear 
of a car’s trunk compartment. Two 
aluminum tubes with rubber spouts 
lead to a position above the tires. The 
electric motor vibrates the tank and 
tubes and forces grit flow to both tires 
simultaneously. A special grit is avail- 
able which cannot freeze or absorb 
moistyre. Hecker Products Corp. 

Circle No. 10 on Reply Coupon 
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LITERATURE 


First Aid Kits 


Kits containing first aid supplies 
are available in various sizes from 
10 to 36-units. The metal case is dust 
and moisture-proof. It has wall mount- 
ing brackets. A new six-page folder 
gives a complete description. Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. 


Circle No. 11 on Reply Coupon 





Safety and Relief Valves 


A 12-page folder describes a line 
of pop safety and relief valves for oil, 
steam, air, gas and water. The folder 
illustrates the various valves and also 
gives steam, air and gas relieving ca- 
pacity tables. A table of multipliers 
permits computing relieving capacities 
at various inlet temperatures. Another 
table of multipliers enables the com- 
putation of relieving capacities for air 
valves for use in handling gases and 
vapors. The Lunkenheimer Co. 


Circle No. 12 on Reply Coupon 


Safe Oil Heater Operation 


A new folder gives the “dont’s” in 
the operation of portable oil ieee. 
It also gives tips on how to select safe 
equipment and then how to operate it 
safely. This folder is the type which 
fuel oil distributors can give to their 
customers. There is room for imprint- 
ing the name of the company present- 
ing the folder. National Fire Protec- 
tion Assn. 


Circle No. 13 on Reply Coupon 


Inter-Office Telephones 


Direct inter-office communication is 
described in a four-page booklet. It 
explains how executives can reach key 
employes with a flip of the switch. The 
direct-line telephone system combines 
the advantages of a standard auto- 
matic telephone, key calling and loud- 
speaker operation. The telephone as- 
sures complete privacy. Automatic 
Electric Co. 


Circle No. 14 on Reply Coupon 


Lubrication of Machine Tools 


Oil men who sell jubricants to in- 
dustry will be interested in a new 
booklet Machine Tools and Their 
Lubrication. The publication is not a 
shop manual on machine tool lubrica- 
tion. Rather it discusses the funda- 
mental factors found in the construc- 


tion, operation and maintenance of 
modern machine tools. The 80-page 
booklet discusses the history and de- 
velopment of machine tools; methods 
use in controlling power and directing 
force in a machine tool; types of mo- 
tion and degrees of friction in machine 
tools; and the role of the lubricant in 
modern machine tool maintenance 
and operation. Lathes, milling ma- 
chines, grinders, drills, planers, shap- 
ers, slotters, contour cutting machines, 


hydraulic systems and lubrication 
methods and lubricants are discussed. 
Shell Oil Co. 


Circle No. 15 on Reply Coupon 


What Standards Mean 


A 24-page booklet defines standards 
of production and their value as tools 
of management. The philosophy and 
objectives of the voluntary standard 
movement are described, including a 








"Outside of repacking and 
adjustment, this pump has 
given us nothing but the 
best of service for over 
30 years", so says an east- 
ern petroleum company. 











With Viking Pumps, it’s proof of long life that you can 
bank on. Thousands of Viking installations, many of which 
have been in service 10, 20, 25, 30, 35 years with little or 


no service outside of regular care. 


That means billions of gallons of gasoline, fuel oil and other 
petroleum products have been handled at lowest cost. 


Look to Viking for the latest in twin and single outdoor 
units. 35 to 1050 gpm sizes. They are the last word in bulk 


handling equipment. 


Economical to buy—to operate— 
to service. Send for free bulletins 
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LITERATURE 


section on federal government policy 
toward industry standards. Booklet is 
available without charge from the 
American Standards Assn., 70 East 
Forty-fifth St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Circle No. 16 on Reply Coupon 





Producing Pay Checks 


A booklet entitled “The Fastest 
Known Way to Produce Paychecks” 
tells of the advantages in a stub-check 
payroll system. The method pays for 
itself by saving in check forms alone, 
company says. Remington-Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Circle No. 17 on Reply Coupon 


NEWS OF MANUFACTURERS 





The Story of Packaging 


Continental Can Co., New York 
City, is introducing into the schools of 
cities where it has plants, a three-part 
education program to help teach the 
nation’s economic story through a 
study of the packaging industry. A 
major part of the program is a teach- 
er’s guidebook entitled, Packaging, Its 
Contribution to Better Living. Six wall 
charts, suitable for classroom use, and 
a 15-minute animated film, The Story 
of Packaging, also are supplied to 
schools. Since last February, when 
distribution of the materials was be- 
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Electric driven reet for side box installation 


Self-tightening seal enables it to stand 
er toughest, heaviest work loads 


The finest hose reel ever built for fuel oil, gasoline, com- 
— gases and chemicals. Will never wear out. Ex- 
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hose; swing joint with clear, uninterrupted passages; every 
part steel, malleable iron or bronze—no cast iron; rigid base, 
welded throughout; six ball bearings on every reel; all work- 
are accessible; reel can be quickly unbolted. 

is hose reel is made in all sizes from 1” to 3”, for bucket 
or underslung box installation. Available with standard or 
explosion-proof electric motors, any voltage; air or hydraulic 
drives. We can equip them with automatic stop, level winder, 
friction, jaw, or electric clutches if desired. 


Delivery usually within one week. Write for prices and details. 
PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


3413 ARAMINGO AVENUE + PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
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gun, 15,000 sets of the guidebook and 
charts have been requested by school 
personnel. The film is available sepa- 
rately on a free loan basis from local 
plant managers. 


New Lube Equipment Introduced 


Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, Ohio, 
introduced 10 new products at a four- 
day sales conference recently. Among 
the new equipment is: a pump for 
rapid transfer of motor oil, kerosine, 
light-bodied grease and antifreeze; a 
motor oil supply pump for volume de- 
livery; new volume reels with larger 
porting; heavy duty pumps for long 
line distance or multiple service out- 
lets; new pump lifts, air operated for 
400-Ib. and 100-lb. pumps, to provide 
easier drum changing; rubber follower 
plate for use in original 100-lb. con- 
tainers of heavy greases; a new air- 
operated lubricator; and air-operated 
stub pumps for dispensing motor oil 
from large storage tanks remotely lo- 
cated from the lube room. Also intro- 
duced was a new air-primed portable 
lubricator for the farm and other uses. 


New General American Office 


The General American Transporta- 
tion Corp., Chicago, has opened a 
Los Angeles sales office for tie com- 
pany’s plate and welding division. A 
field erection shop for storage tanks is 
being constructed at Colton, Calif., 
where the company maintains a tank 
car repair shop. Ben King Duffy is 
the company’s district sales manager 
at Los Angeles. He formerly was plate 
and welding division sales manager at 
Pittsburgh. E. D. Rollins, western sales 
manager, San Francisco, will super- 
vise the entire West Coast operation. 


Clark Revamps Dealer Setup 


Clark Equipment Co. has revamped 
its dealer organization in the Midwest 
to handle its newly-acquired line of 
Ross materials handling equipment. 
Clark dealers affected by the plan are 
Modern Handling Equipment, Inc., 
Chicago; Materials Handling Equip- 
ment Corp., Cleveland; Material Han- 
dling Sales Corp., Detroit; and Wis- 
consin Industrial Truck Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee. Under the new plan Clark 
dealers will add Ross products to their 
regular sales and service activities. 
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FUELS 


Octane Ratings Still Going Up 


Gasoline octane ratings con- 
tinue to rise, with regular grade 
fuels taking a bigger step up 
than premium during the last 
year. 


According to Du Pont’s October 
quarterly octane survey, average U. S. 
rating of premium gasoline this year 
is 91.5 as compared with 90.8 in 
October, 1952—an increase of 0.7 
points. 

Regular grade during the same pe- 
riod went up 1.9 points in 12 months 
—from 84.3 in October of last year 
to 86.2 this year. 

In Canada, the average for six 
cities (Calgary, Edmonton, Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver and Winnipeg) 
was 90.7 for premium grade this year 
as against 89.3 last October. Regular 
grade in this year’s survey averaged 
84.9 while last year it was 84.3. 

Of 44 cities surveyed in U. S., 
Du Pont shows the highest premium 
fuel average was 94 octane numbers 
in Milwaukee. Of samples of regular 
grades tested, Pittsburgh’s average of 
87.6 was high. 

Reflecting the climb in octane is 
the number of cities with premium 
grade octane numbers averaging more 
than 90. This October there were 
40 cities, while a year ago there were 
only 34. 

A breakdown by Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense districts (see 
map) reveals this octane picture: 


District 1—Average octane ratings 
of samples: 
October ’53 October ’52 
92.6 92.4 
86.9 86.6 


Du Pont’s survey shows that in all 
eight cities surveyed in this district, 
premium grade fuel averaged 92 
octane numbers or higher in every 
one, and an average of 85 octane or 
higher for regular was repofted in 
all eight also. 

District 2—Average premium grade 
octane showed a gain of 0.6 points 
while regular went up 0.5 points in 
12 months. Comparative averages 
show: 


Premium 
Regular 


October ’53 October ’52 


91.2 90.6 
84.8 84.3 


Of 17 cities surveyed in District 2, 
six had a premium grade octane aver- 
age of 92 or higher; six were be- 
tween 90 and 92 and five were 
below 90. For regular grade, six 


Premium 
Regular 














cities had fuels averaging 85 octane 
or more, while 11 were in the 82-85 
range. 

District 3—Both premium and reg- 
ular grade average octane ratings 
showed the largest gain here of any 
of the five districts—premium up 1.3 
points and regular up 1.1 points: 


October 53 October ’52 
Premium 92.0 90.7 
Regular . 84.4 84.3 


Of eight cities surveyed, six had 
premium fuels averaging 92 octane 
numbers or more. For regular grade, 
octane averages of 85 and higher 
were reported in three cities; 82-85 in 


three cities and below 82 in two 
cities. 

District 4—Premium fuel octane 
rose only 0.1 point here during the 
last year while regular showed an 0.6 
point gain. Average octane ratings 
for the district show: 


October ’53 October ’52 
89.4 89.3 
82.0 81.4 


Of four cities surveyed only one 
averaged more than 90. 

A comparable situation prevailed 
for regular gasoline, with no city 
average exceeding 85 octane num- 
bers. 

District 5—Average octane rating 
in this region showed an 0.7 point 
increase in 12 months while regular 
went up only 0.2 points. The com- 
parative averages show: 


October ’53 October ’52 
Premium 91.0 90.3 
Regular 82.3 82.1 


Premium 
Regular 


As with District 4, there were no 
cities coming up with an average of 
92 octane or better; four had octane 
averages above 90 and one registered 
below 90. 
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Stocks Still Rising 


One bright spot in the oil product inventory pic- 
ture is the improved condition of residual fuel. On 
Oct. 31, 1953, stocks of the product were 51,558,- 
000 bbl., or 1,494,000 bbl. below same date in 
1952. 

Not so with distillate fuel oil and gasoline. 

Distillate inventories, including kerosine, pushed 
to 172,594,000 bbl. on Oct. 31, 1953, 18,584,000 
bbl. above last year. 

Gasoline stocks were in the same boat, On Oct. 
31, 1953, they stood at 143,368,000 bbl., or 23,- 
306,000 bbl. higher than same date in 1952. 

As stocks of most products were rising rapidly, 
refining operations were cut back. During October, 
1953, crude runs to stills were cut back and were 
6,500 b/d less than in October, 1952. 

(Figures used for charts and tables are from 
Bureau of Mines report for 1949-52. The figures 
for August, September and October, 1953, are 
from API weekly statistics—figures used are for 
date nearest to end of month and will be revised 
as Bureau of Mines reports become available. 
Stocks figures for 1953 are on a new basis due to 
transfers and additions of stocks in new facilities.) 


RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION 
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Crude Runs to Stills 
East of Rockies West of Rockies 


Residual Stocks 


East of Rockies West of Rockies 


1949 (October) 
1950 (October) 


1951 (October) ....... 


1952 (October) 
1953 (October) 
1953 (September) 
1953 (August) 


Gasoline Stocks 


1949 (Oct. 31) 

1950 (Oct. 31) 

1951 (Oct. 31) 

1952 (Oct. 31) ..... ; 
1953 (Oct. 31) 

1953 (Sept. 30)... 


b/d 
4,551,600 
5,153,300 
5,475,700 
5,881,400 
5,808,750 


86,702,000 
91,844,000 
94,959,000 
105,853,000 
123,170,000 


_ 122,757,000 
1953 (Aug. 31) ....... 


125,365,000 


b/d 
821,600 
923,900 
970,300 
1,001,100 
1,067,250 
1,073,800 
1,063,400 


East of Rockies West of Rockies 
Bbls. Bbls. 


16,585,000 
13,920,000 
13,841,000 
14,209,000 
20,198,000 
20,465,000 
20,685,000 


Distillate and Kerosine Stocks Combined 


1949 (Oct. 31) 

1950 (Oct. 31) 

1951 (Oct. 31) 

1952 (Oct. 31) 

1953 (Oct. 31) 

1953 (Sept. 30) 
1953 (Aug. 31) .... 


42 


102,677,000 


101,249,000 


126,733,000 
140,805,000 
157,603,000 
149,088,000 
. 141,141,000 


East of Rockies West of Rockies 
Bbls. Bbls. 


15,575,000 
12,686,000 

9,210,000 
13,205,000 
14,991,000 
15,224,000 
14,112,000 


1949 (Oct. 31) .. 
1950 (Oct. 31) 
1951 (Oct. 31) 
1952 (Oct. 31) . 
1953 (Oct. 31) 
1953 (Sept. 30) 
1953 (Aug. 31) 


Crude Oil Stocks* 


1949 (Oct. 31) . 
1950 (Oct. 31) 
1951 (Oct. 31) .. 
1952 (Oct. 31) 
1953 (Oct. 31) 
1953 (Sept. 30) 
1953 (Aug. 31) 


* Includes foreign. 


Crude Oil Production 


1949 (October) > fe? 
1950 (October) ....... 
1951 (October) ....... 
1952 (October) ....... 
1953 (October) . 

1953 (September) 

1953 (August) 
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Bbls. 
30,551,000 
28,845,000 
33,125,000 
33,559,000 
30,155,000 
31,057,000 
30,337,000 


East of Rockies 
Bbls. 
213,645,000 
216,066,000 
232,953,000 
238,205,000 


. 250,575,000 
. 251,421,000 
. 248,054,000 


East of Rockies 


b/d 
4,152,400 
4,949,500 
5,394,700 
5,534,100 
5,134,225 
5,402,530 
5,584,000 


Bbls. 
38,122,000 
15,741,000 
15,290,000 
19,493,000 
21,403,000 
20,855,000 
19,670,000 


West of Rockies 
Bbls. 


37,287,000 
30,358,000 
29,313,000 
31,571,000 
35,826,000 
36,347,000 
37,298,000 


West of Rockies 


b/d 
876,900 
950,400 
979,800 
983,400 
993,475 

1,000,640 
998,500 
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"eNO )nkn - - - interpreting the oil news 
Midwest 


By Leonard Castle 


Voices of Discontent—At a time 
when jobbers and suppliers should be 
working together more closely than 
ever before, there are ominous signs 
of deteriorating relations. 

Jobbers in the South and South- 
west, and particularly Kentucky, are 
incensed because they have received 
no margin increases since product 
prices were raised last summer. From 
the Kentucky jobbers come renewed 
rumblings about divorcement, with- 
drawal from OJIC, and possible in- 
vestigation of pricing practices. 

In parts of the Midwest, jobbers of 
One major supplier likewise are angry 
because their margins have not been 
widened in line with increases put 
through last summer by other inte- 
grated companies in the area. These 
jobbers are buying products on the 
outside and have formed their own 
permanent association to fight for 
what they consider to be their rights. 


Review Needed—Many jobbers are 
worried about the large amounts of 
money being spent for construction of 
new service stations, and wonder how 
long they'll be able to stay competi- 
tive without running out of funds. 
South Dakota jobbers, for example, 
recently urged all marketers to ex- 
amine their station building programs 
“on the basis of economic justification, 
as a response to a growth of demand 
for goods and services, rather than 
a race for representation or a frenzied 
grab for gallonage.” 

The South Dakota jobbers argued 
that the number of stations “has far 
out-stripped the normal growth of de- 
mand,” and the result “has been a 
spread of existing business which 
could ultimately lead to chaotic mar- 
keting conditions affecting every In- 
dependent jobber.” 


The Gasoline Surplus — Another 
concern of many jobbers is the abund- 
ance, in some localities, of surplus 
gasoline, most of which, they contend, 
comes originally from major company 
refineries. They claim that this gaso- 
line often sells on a “spot market” 
basis at 1¢ to 2¢ per gal. below the 
jobber’s contract price. Miles Scherm- 
erhorn, president of the Illinois Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn., proposes 
that supplying companies dispose of 


these surplus products through their 
regular contract accounts on a per- 
centage basis (NPN Nov. 4, p. 16). 

There are, of course, other prob- 
lems facing marketers but these ap- 
pear to be the principal causes of 
jobber unrest at the moment. They 
do not apply to all jobbers, nor all 
suppliers. Relations between hundreds 
of .jobbers and their suppliers are 
harmonious. This certainly is true of 
the majority of Midwest jobbers who 
have been well satisfied since their 
margins were upped last summer. 

But there can be no doubt that 
these problems are of deep concern 
to many jobbers. Perhaps there is no 
solution to some of them, although 
that is doubtful. If there is no solu- 
tion, at least there must be an ex- 
planation, a logical reason why they 
must exist. And that being true, why 
not bring the facts into the open for 
everyone to analyze? Maybe the job- 
ber won’t be happy about them, but 
he’ll have some understanding of why 
the problems exist. 


Atlantic Coast 


By 
Raymond E. Bjorkback 


Where Do They Start?—The gaso- 
line price wars which have been so 
numerous in the East raise the ques- 
tion of whether such market phe- 
nomena make any dent on the con- 
sciousness of those of the Justice De- 
partment’s lawyers who think that if 
they look behind industry “price lead- 
ership” they'll find industry collusion 
on price. 

There seems little doubt that last 
summer’s price increases set these 
lawyers to warming this issue over. 

Now Socony-Vacuum has reduced 
its wholesale price of regular-grade 
gasoline in its eastern marketing ter- 
ritory—except where prices are al- 
ready depressed. Other suppliers have 
followed it down, and Socony has, in 
the diction of the aforesaid lawyers, 
have “initiated” a price drop—exer- 
cised “price leadership.” 

But which will have come first, the 
price wars or the Socony move? Was 
it a “dominant” marketer that actually 
initiated the price move? Or was it the 
forces battling at the retail level in the 
depressed areas? 
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Have Socony’s competitors fol- 
lowed it down automatically, through 
some dark tacit agreement or sinister 
mental telepathy? Or have they, also, 
been aware of the price wars under- 
mining last summer's price levels, and 
the pressure that heavy gasoline stocks 
have been putting on those prices at a 
time when gasoline consumption be- 
gins to slacken? 

But to go back to the price wars. 
Although the lawyers who use “price 
leadership” as a bad name ordinarily 
aren’t heard from during these evi- 
dences of competition, don't cry that 
the public is being victimized by in- 
dustry collusion when prices are going 
to the nether regions. 

Price action comes faster and is 
more prolonged during price wars than 
at any other time. Will all the price 
cutters be in cahoots to lose money? 

Or will the foremost be out to take 
gallonage from others (who're follow- 
ing so as to lose as little gallonage as 
possible), or be trying to cancel out 
price cut-backs or other concessions 
which certain retailers are getting from 
some other supplier or suppliers? 

And is this competition, or isn’t it? 

Who, actually, will have led off in 
taking gallonage—from whom, and 
by what inducements to the reseller? 

If you're trying to pin a tail on a 
donkey, don’t you try to insert the 
pin at a logical point? 


They See It Coming—As one indus- 
try lawyer summed up this aspect of 
“price leadership”: 

“Usually, long before a general 
change in posted prices is inaugurated, 
evidence will have been piling up in 
all suppliers’ headquarters of the need 
for such a change. 

“When the price move is downward, 
it is, in fact, something of a misnomer 
to credit the company which first 
changes its posted prices with being 
the ‘price leader.’ Invariably, it will be 
found that the real initiative had been 
assumed earlier by competitors whose 
concessions and discounts, freely 
given, had undermined the existing 
structure of posted prices. 

“Sometimes it will be possible to 
attribute the spread of concession busi- 
ness to a change in one or more of the 
many factors affecting the petroieum 
industry, but frequently the correct 
explanation will be found to be the 
desire of a competitor to increase 
radically its share of the market. 

“In either event, the company with 
the largest number of outlets in the 
territory has the most to lose from 
this type of competitive activity and 
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REGIONS 


usually will lower its posted prices 
when it appears necessary to do so in 
order to neutralize the effects of secret 
price cutting. 

“So, the actual reduction of posted 
prices is the end rather than the be- 
ginning of a price move—the formal 
acknowledgement, if you will, of cur- 
rent conditions affecting all suppliers 
in the territory. The real initiative 
could lie with one retailer.” 


Colleges and Oil Men—The New 
Jersey Oil Trade Assn., Inc., has es- 
tablished a continuing scholarship at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J., for the education in engineering 
or chemistry of a competitively select- 
ed New Jersey boy. 

The $750-per-year scholarship is de- 
signed to attract an outstanding young 
man to the petroleum industry. A 
group of prominent men appointed by 
a committee of the association will 
select him in competition open to all 
boys attending New Jersey public, 
parochial and private secondary 
schools. 


Pacific Coast 


By Frank Breese 


Major’s Marketing Aims — The 
man responsible for developing and 
securing maximum sales and service 
revenue in Standard of California’s 
new consolidated retail setup is Harold 
R. McFeeters. His title: manager of 
the merchandising division, retail sales. 


Remarks by Mr. McFeeters, pub- 
lished recently in a company publica- 
tion Standard Chevron, outline ob- 
jectives and activities. His home office 
staff-consists of 22 marketing special- 
ists who act as a service group. 

Replying to a question asking how 
the division functions to assist station 
men achieve maximum sales, Mr. 
McFeeters stated: . 

“In a nutshell, we develop and 
maintain methods of training and 
standards of service; develop and rec- 
ommend new products and services 
and advertising programs; search out 
new sources of merchandise supply; 
recommend disposition of slow-mov- 
ing stocks to prevent obsolescence; 
maintain proper inventories of resale 
merchandise at stations; establish sell- 
ing prices, except gasoline; co-ordinate 
field handling of customer complaints; 
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and co-operate with field divisions in 
merchandising activities. In short, we 
are interested in all phases of service 
station sales promotion.” 


Service Comes First—Commenting 
on the value of merchandising, Mr. 
McFeeters declared: “Service selling 
is our basic reason for being in busi- 
ness. Sales results are absolutely es- 
sential to our continued existerice. 
Probably no customer is as fickle in 
his loyalties as the average motor- 
ist. He is quick to recognize and be 
attracted by sound merchandising. 

“Top quality products and helpful 
services offered in a spirit of sincere 
friendship are sound merchandising. 

“Stations that consistently follow 
such sound methods enjoy the greatest 
amount of patronage by the motorists 
each day.” 

Mr. McFeeters stressed the “change” 
factor in keeping merchandise abreast 
with customers’ needs. He asserted, 
“Certainly our petroleum products, 
TBA merchandise and service prod- 
ucts are the best that Standard’s large 
planning, producing and research fa- 
cilities are capable of producing. 

“However, it is not enough to, have 
‘had’ the finest merchandise—a service 
station must constantly ‘have’ the best. 
This requires keen sensitivity to 
change, and reliable testing and re- 
search facilities. 


Working Ahead—‘“New conditions 
call for new products. We are con- 
stantly working with products and 
services patterned to meet the demands 
and needs of today and tomorrow.” 

New products and services are un- 
dergoing tests continuously at Stand- 
ard’s retail outlets, Mr. McFeeters 
explained. “Here merchandise is con- 
stantly meeting the demands of ac- 
tuality. It is here that a product o1 
service lives or dies on its merit. The 
merchandising division is constantly 
reviewing field reports and day-to-day 
product acceptance and carrying on 
field trials on promising new products 
and services,” he said. 

“Also Standard of California’s re- 
search laboratory, with its capable 
staff of engineers and technicians and 
its large array of modern testing 
equipment, is called upon for testing 
and research advice. 

“Product acceptance, its testing and 
control, is a never-ending job.” 

Asked what makes a man a top- 
notch service station salesman, Mr. 
McFeeters said, “It’s primarily a mat- 
ter of the proper attitude. Show me 
a man who is genuinely anxious to 
be of service, and I'll show you a 
good salesman. Of course, personality, 
neat appearance, knowledge of prod- 
ucts and work, etc. are important, 


but if a man has the proper attitude, 
all else comes naturally. 

“Customers are quick to sense at- 
titude, and generally react in kind. 
You know, it’s a funny thing, but 
I’ve always noticed that the man serv- 
ing others as he would like to be 
served is usually happier on his job. 
Attitude even makes the job seem 
easier, in addition to being sound 
merchandising.” 


Tax Take Up—lIn California, taxable 
gasoline gallonage in August was only 
slightly ahead of last year, but gross 
revenue zoomed up 37.8%. 
California’s additional 1.5¢-per-gal. 
tax (added to previous 4.5¢-per-gal. 
for a total of 6¢) accounted for it. 
The state’s August take on 372,183,- 
488 gal. of gasoline and other high- 
test motor fuel was $22,287,164. 


Gasoline Promotion—Hancock Oil 
Co. worked up a special merchandis- 
ing kit to go with its new premium 
gasoline, called “Power Booster 
Ethyl.” Included are 21 x 44 in. 
wrap-around pole signs, a number of 
circular window banners which can 
also be used on pumps, and a set of 
two arrow-shaped stickers for each 
side of the premium pump. 


Caminol to Expand—Caminol Co. 
has announced it will carry out a 
$200,000 expansion program at its 
3,300-b/d refinery at Hanford, Calif., 
including the installation of a new 
polymerization plant intended to boost 
the octane rating of its premium gaso- 
line by four numbers. A new labora- 
tory and reaction chamber also are 
planned. 


New Hancock Premium—Hancock 
Oil Co. has joined other West Coast 
oil companies in bringing out an up- 
graded premium gasoline. Hancock 
didn’t give any details about the new 
gasoline except to describe it as “the 
finest in Hancock’s history.” 


Special Motor Oil—Signal Oil Co. is 
bringing out a special motor oil, “Sig- 
nal 10-30 Special.” Signal is a division 
of Standard Oil Co. of California, 
which began marketing “RPM 10-30 
Special” early in October. 


Trans Mountain Gives Rates— 
Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co. has 
announced an initial rate of 45¢ (Ca- 
nadian currency) per bbl. of 34.972 
Imperial gal. (equivalent to 42 U. S. 
gal.) crude oil from Edmonton, Alta., 
to Burnaby, B. C. The company’s 
tariff bulletin also stipulates that a’ 
loading charge of 25¢ per bbl. will 
be made for all petroleum loaded 
out of Burnaby over the Westridge 
marine loading dock. 
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for your engineer-recruitment problem 


Engineers’ Joint Council and The Advertising 
Council offer free, expert help to advertisers 
promoting engineering as a career. 


The booklet reproduced here was prepared by The Adver- 
tising Council in cooperation with the Engineers’ Joint 
Council to help you make your advertising work most 
effectively in recruiting engineers for the future. 

1. It tells you what the problem is and the impor- 
tant part you can play in solving it. 

2. It outlines the advantages of an engineering ca- 
reer to help your company develop advertising 
appeals. 

3. It informs you as to the current activities of in- 
dustry in the education and recruitment of en- 
gineers. 

4. It offers specific suggestions as to what you can 
do (from present manpower). 

5. It provides material that you can use in your 
own local and national programs. 

Many advertisers are using this booklet today. They say 
that it helps in orienting their engineer-recruitment ad- 
vertising to industry-wide recruitment programs. 
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Send for this Free campaign guide’ 
Prepared by 
THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 
for the 
ENGINEERS’ JOINT COUNCIL 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 


The Advertising Council, Inc. 
25 West 45 Street 
New York 36, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of 


“How your company can help promote engineering 
as a career.” 


OS heed ncirtpecntignssecccnssnspepnenqnetatecevedinseenesones 





Donnell—A Distinguished Name in Oil History 


When the API this week honored Otto Donnell 
with its Gold Medal for Distinguished Achieve- 
ment, it called attention graphically to the great 


change which has come over the oil industry | 


quite naturally within the working lifetime of 
one man. 

Otto Donnell was born in one of the pioneer 
families of the old Standard Oil Rockefeller 
interests, the Ohio Oil Co. He had a great deal 
to do with the change in his company to an 
Independent operating unit. Now he views a 
company, headed by his son, that is contributing 
great competition to the “old house,” that is 
creating much competition by supplying Inde- 
pendent jobbers and that is operating at a profit to 
his old stockholders, people who are the ordinary 
folks who live on “Main St.” 

Further emphasizing that transition, is the fact 
that when NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS was 
started, about the time that Mr. Donnell came 
from college and went into the Ohio Oil Co., an 
editorial of this kind would not have been in 
order either as to the fact or the sentiment in 
the industry. Today, however, we are able, along 
with the rest of the industry, to “point with pride” 


to the accomplishments of the Donnell family 
from grandfather to father and to grandson, in 
the development of the oil industry. 
“Commodore” Donnell, as he was popularly 
known—Otto Donnell’s father—was a vigorous, 


aggressive member of the old regime. He put 
the Rockefeller money into oil production in the 
old Lima-Indiana field and then into the con- 
struction of pipe lines tying in with those to the 
east and the west. The change in policy ordered 
by the U. S. Supreme Court didn’t seem to 
hamper the Commodore’s operations in the field. 
He just drilled more wells, going west in the 
process to Illinois, to Wyoming and down in the 
Southwest, and he built more pipe lines. 

When Otto took charge of the business, he 
increased and speeded up this expansion and 
competed with companies of the old group for 
more crude and for more pipe line customers. 
Then he added to this new competition by going 
first into refining and then into oil marketing. 

Otto’s start in refining and marketing was 
small, and, he will be the first to admit, not espe- 
cially profitable, to say the least. He also will 
admit that part of the difficulty was the keen 
competition that he encountered from the old 
Standard companies. But he rebuilt the refinery, 
rebuilt marketing bulk plants and terminals, and 


established a brand for an ever increasing mar- 
keting area in the center of the U.S. As he thus 
increased his refining output, he extended his sup- 
plies to other competitors of the “old house,” 
meaning to Independent oil jobbers. 

Now Otto’s son, Jim, who succeeded Mr. 
Donnell as president, and his other sons, Dewey 
and John, have also joined the company and 
have expanded it so that the kernel that was thus 
sown by the Standard Dissolution Decree is now a 
powerful, well-financed, profitable, actually Inde- 
pendent marketing unit right in the heart of the 
best marketing territory of the old Standard Oil 
group. 

So much has the thinking and doing within 
the industry changed that Otto’s company, the 
Ohio Oil Company, has also been expanding its 
production and its pipe lines all over the country, 
for still greater competition. 

All of this expansion developing from the 
early post-college days of Otto Donnell, has been 
in the face of competition, not just from the sev- 
eral old Standard Oil companies that have been 
“market leaders” in that territory (if the Depart- 
ment of Justice will permit us to say so), but from 
the numerous and husky and adventuresome re- 
finers and producers of Illinois, of Michigan, of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, of Louisiana, and of Texas 
and California. 

True, the Donnell regime started with money 
but it had to fight always for profit. It had to 
manage the development intelligently, conserva- 
tively, and yet aggressively or it would not be in 
the business today. This is perhaps the most out- 
standing fact of these past 40 or more years of 
Otto Donnell in the oil business, a fact well 
evidenced by the present financial statements of 
the company. 

One more and most interesting and highly im- 
portant fact is that the man the API so honored, 
transmitted the qualities of management and good 
business that he inherited from his father, the 
old Commodore, to the next and present genera- 
tion that runs the company. Rarely indeed can 
one find a three-generation company that grew so 
vigorously in each generation and against such 
severe competition. 

Maybe other industries can produce such a 
line of blood but, to date, the oil industry seems 
to be alone in that distinction. 

We believe it can truly be said that the Donnell 
strain in the oil industry has made it a better and 
more competitive and more respected industry. 
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MANY OF THE PEOPLE in this picture are stockholders 


as well as employees at Standard Oil’s Whiting refinery. 
Outright be of ¢ 





pany stock are given to employees 


who invest in United States Savings Bonds under our em- 
ployee savings and stock bonus plan. As both employees 
and owners, they have a double interest in serving you. 


31,000 OF OUR EMPLOYEES 
OWN STOCK IN THE COMPANY 


5 is an unusual street. Probably half the peo- 
ple who walk here are stockholders. That’s a good 
average—even for big city financial districts. 

This is a main street within Standard Oil’s re- 
finery grounds at Whiting, Indiana. 

Employee ownership of stock has been a tradition 
at Standard Oil, both through individual purchase 
and employee plans. Today about 31,000 of the 
more than 51,000 employees of Standard Oil and 
its subsidiary companies are share owners. 

They are members of a stockholder family of al- 
most 125,000. These owners include individuals 
from almost every walk of life, as well as many in- 
stitutions, such as charitable organizations, colleges, 
banks and insurance companies. 

Here is a part of what our employees and inves- 
tors have shared in creating: 


A company that produces more than 2,000 useful 
petroleum products which are sold at surprisingly 
low prices. 

A company whose employees enjoy wages and 
benefits well above the national average for indus- 
try generally. 


A company that buys goods and services from 
more than 32,000 other companies employing hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women. 


A company that has invested more than 
$565,000,000 since 1945 in developing new oil fields 
and drilling wells, thus helping to build up the 
nation’s petroleum reserves. 

We thought you’d be interested in these facts 
about a free, competitive enterprise—how employ- 
ees with their work and investors with their capital 
have teamed up to build a strong link in an indus- 
try that serves America so well. 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 
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OIL MARKETS 


‘Gas’ Prices Turn Downward in East 


By Halsey Peckworth, Jr., NPN Staff Writer 


The first move toward lower wholesale gasoline 
prices since the mid-June advance in crude oil 
tings got underway in the East the past week. 
penne. 4 saa Oil Co. led off with reductions of 
0.25¢ to 0.3¢, and most large suppliers followed. 


Refined products generally showed continued 
signs of easiness, except for No. 6 fuel in the Mid- 
west. Distillate prices and ocean tanker freight 
rates were soft. The Armed Services’ requirements 
for the first half of 1954 were heavily oversub- 
scribed. 


Socony-Vacuum reduced its tank car and tank wagon 
prices for regular-grade gasoline in amounts ranging from 
0.1¢ to 0.3¢ per gal., effective Nov. 6, throughout New 
York state and New England. 

The company’s new tank wagon price for Mobilgas 
(regular-grade) in metropolitan New York is 15.9¢, ex 
taxes, down 0.3¢. At Albany, N.Y., the company’s prices 
were cut 0.2¢; at most New England points, 0.3¢. 

Socony’s reductions in gasoline were the first general 
reflection in the East of the topheavy supplies of gasoline 
that have plagued marketers for the past several months. 
The company, in cutting its regular-grade prices and leav- 
ing its premium prices unchanged, widened the spread 
between these two products. 

Atlantic Refining Co. and Sun Oil met the Socony- 
Vacuum reductions. : 

Atlantic said it was reducing its tank wagon prices for 
Atlantic (regular) gasoline an average of 0.3¢ gal. through 
out Pennsylvania and Delaware except in areas where 
tank wagon prices were depressed. Atlantic’s prices for 
Hi-Arc (premium) gasoline were unchanged. 

Sun said that it would meet the lower wholesale gaso- 
line prices “of its principal competitors.” This meant re- 
ductions of 0.25¢ and 0.3¢ gal. in wholesale prices for 
Blue Sunoco in the northeastern part of Sun’s marketing 
territory, effective Nov. 7. 

Gulf Oil and The Texas Co. said that they were lower- 
ing their eastern gasoline prices by 0.25¢, and had author- 
ized their divisions to meet competition pending the pub- 
lishing of new price schedules. 

The declines in East Coast regular-grade gasoline prices, 
according to some reports, were in reflection of similar 
cuts recently for cargo lots at the Gulf. Last week, pre- 
mium gasoline prices for cargo lots at the Gulf also were 
reported 0.25¢ lower at 12.5¢ for 93 oct. and 12¢ for 90. 

If any refiner was in doubt about large quantities of 
product looking for a market, he got has answer in bids 
to the military. The Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing 
Agency, looking for 4,500,000 bbls. of 86 oct. regular- 
grade gasoline, was offered over 15,000,000 bbls. Compared 
with Gulf Coast kuotations reported to OILGRAM rang- 
ing upward from 11.5¢ for 87 oct., several of the 86 oct. 
quantities offered the government were 1,500,000 bbls. at 
10.7¢; 2,080,000 bbls. at 10.72¢; and 840,000 bbls. 
at 10.937¢. 

Supplies still large—Iin almost all terminal and refinery 
markets, signs still pointed to more and more product 
being offered, some of it with definite quality improve- 
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ments. The Los Angeles basin was “disturbed” by cut 
prices for gasoline at the rack level, with prices for reg- 
ular down from 13.1¢ to 12.7¢ at Independent outlets. 

There were reports in the East that premium gasoline 
with 95 oct. would be the order of the day by next Spring, 
which compares with 93 oct. presently. 

The weather hasn’t yet been able to give the distillate 
market enough of a push to ease a general storage pinch 
on No. 2 fuel. Wax stocks and aviation gasoline supplies 
in storage were on the rise. 


There appears to be too much of most everything, trade 
sources said, one adding that the only “thing” hard to 
find was a buyer. According to tanker chartering reports, 
several ship owners have taken their tankers out of lay-up 
in the hope of operating in the normally-rising Fall ton- 
nage market. This was the first interruption of the rising 
trend in tanker lay-ups, and trade sources said that there 
are 170 more tankers willing to venture out of lay-ups 
should the rates improve. 

The only market in the country that didn’t look over- 
supplied for the time being was Midwestern residual fuel. 
For Group 3 basis shipment, prices reported by refiners 
were up 5¢, from $1.25 to $1.30 per bbl. In Chicago, Nos. 
5 and 6 fuel oil prices for transport lots were higher when 
several major and Independent suppliers advanced their 
prices 0.15¢ gal. For Chicago terminal transport lots, No. 
5 fuel was priced upward from 7.15¢; No. 6 fuel, 6.15¢. 


Gulf Coast 


Premium Gasoline Prices Off 0.25¢ 


Premium gasolines were priced lower at the Gulf the 
past week, and there still was considerable weakness in 
lower octane gasolines and heating oils. Large offerings to 
the military gave a clue as to how much product some 
refiners are willing to part with next year, particularly 
regular-grade gasoline. 

Prices for premium gasolines ranged upward from 12.5¢ 
for 93 oct., and 12¢ for 90 oct., down 0.25¢ on the lows 
for both grades. 


Cargo trade sources said there was little to stimulate spot 
sales, and most refiners declared that buyers of gasoline 
still were “hard to find.” The weather in the northern heat- 
ing oil consuming areas has not yet been cold enough to 
bring large No. 2 fuel buyers into the market. However, 
upriver demand for distillates improved considerably. 

It’s still a buyer’s market, was the general comment, 
particularly after the large offerings of product made to 
the military. Compared with 87 oct. regular-grade prices 
ranging upward from 11.5¢ to the general trade, some of 
the bids to the Armed Services were 10.7¢, 10.72¢, and 
10.937 ¢. 

The story on gas oil was much the same. Compared with 
prices for 53-57 d.i. ranging upward from 8.625¢ as quoted 
by refiners to the trade generally, one bid to the military 
was placed by a major refiner at 7.91¢. 

No changes in spot quotations for cargo lots were re- 
ported, and no sales were disclosed. 
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Atlantic Coast 


Regular-Grade ‘Gas’ Prices Cut 


Regular-grade gasoline prices were off in amounts rang- 
ing from 0.1¢ to 0.3¢ at northeastern and Middle Atlantic 
points the past week. Heating oil and heavy fuel prices 
were unchanged, but trade reports said that cold weather 
was “putting some backbone” in a price/supply situation 
that has been weak for several months. 

Socony-Vacuum started the move on gasoline by cutting 
its terminal tank car and tank wagon prices in amounts 
averaging 0.25¢ per gal. at points in New York state and 
New England. Regular-grade prices were down in the first 
price move since the crude advance last June, at Albany, 
Boston, New Haven, Portland, and Providence. 

Atlantic Refining extended the lower prices for regular- 
grade gasoline by reducing in Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
Atlantic’s cut at Philadelphia was 0.3¢, to 14.2¢ tank car. 

Gasoline price cuts had been expected generally, accord- 
ing to most marketers. The average eastern seller reports 
increases in volume of about 5% or 6% over this season a 
year ago, but most of them have inventories 10% to 15% 
greater. This, in addition to reductions at the Gulf Coast 
for cargo lots, was enough to exert strong pressure on 
tank car and tank wagon markets. 


Heating oil prices were unchanged and somewhat firmer. 
The usual seasonal bunch-up of No. 2 fuel supplies has 
been aggravated by warmer-than-normal weather during 
the month of October. However, a cold spell that blanketed 
the eastern seaboard late last week did much to get the first 
orders for supply started at the retail level. 

At New York harbor, there still were unconfirmed re- 
ports that No. 2 fuel could be found at 9.4¢ gal. for spot 
barge shipment. Most suppliers continued to quote 9.9¢, 
however. Some added that it was just a question of time— 
with cold weather helping—before the “cheap” heating 
oils would disappear. 


Midwestern (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 


Résidual Strength Now on ‘Plateau’ 


Suppliers’ prices for No. 6 fuel ranged 5¢ higher in the 
Midwest last week, but because of continued light open 
market demand and other developments, some sources said 
product’s strength had reached a “temporary plateau.” 

Light fuels still were quiet, especially for early Novem- 
ber, but tank car marketers disclosed some sales all of 
which were well below general quotations of refiners. 
Gasoline was quiet for most part. 

Refiners’ quotations for No. 6 fuel were flat at $1.30, 
Group 3. In some instances, marketers said suppliers were 
holding out for higher prices from resellers—as much as 
$1.35, Group 3—but no buying was disclosed at this 
figure. One large reseller, on the other hand, continued to 
offer No. 6 fuel, either high or low sulfur material, at $1.30. 

Because of curtailed railroad and steel mill requirements, 
one large trader said residuals “look strong” and higher 
prices may come later, but he added that for time being 
demand is holding prices on a “temporary plateau.” 


Although trading generally was light, marketers reported 
sales of No. 1 fuel at 7.875¢ and 8¢, Group 3, and of No. 2 
fuel at 7.375¢ and 7.5¢. Refiners’ quotations ranged from 
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8.625 to 8.875¢ and 8 to 8.125¢, respectively, for the two 
grades. 

Meanwhile, several sources said glut of light fuels in the 
Great Lakes Pipe Line and at terminal points was having 
little effect on prices. One refiner said there were “a few 
distress” offerings, but they were confined to individual 
transport lots. 

Gasoline presented a somewhat mixed picture. Some 
sources said cuts in refinery runs and prolonged warm 
weather this fall has altered conditions from October 
estimates, but they added that they believed product still 
could be bought at GLPL terminals at “0.25¢ off” delivered 
prices. One refiner, nevertheless, “doubted seriously” that 
gasoline currently was easy at terminals because of an 
embargo on all GLPL shipments due to high stocks of dis- 
tillates at terminals in both legs of the line. 


Chicago District 


Residual Prices Up 0.15¢ 


Most Chicago District suppliers last week reported ad- 
vances of 0.15¢ in their residual fuel prices. Colder 
weather brought some movement in light fuels all along 
the line from refiner to consumer, but demand still was 
quiet for early November, according to refiners, terminal 
operators and distributors. Gasoline was quiet and most 
suppliers indicated high stock positions. 

General advances for residual fuels raised price ranges 
on following products: No. 5 low-sulfur up 0.15¢ to 7.15¢; 
No. 5 high-sulfur, 7.15 to 7.5¢, up 0.15¢ on low side; 
No. 6 low-sulfur, 6.35 to 6.5¢, up 0.15¢ on the low and 
0.125¢ on the high; and No. 6 high-sulfur, 6.15 to 6.45¢, 
up 0.25¢ on the low and 0.15¢ on the high. 

Both primary and secondary suppliers said general 
strength in residual fuels and closeness with which product 
was held indicated a real scramble for product providing 
cold weather lasts. Large suppliers recalled that these grades 
have been closely held since early summer and have been 
held with increasing tightness with advance of the heating 
season. 

Despite the general strength in wholesale prices that has 
brought five advances totaling 0.8¢ for both Nos. 5 and 6 
fuels in period from June 16 to Nov. 3, large refiners and 
Independent distributors pointed out that tank wagon prices 
have remained unchanged during this time because of un- 
settled retail conditions. 

Apparent “disparity” between wholesale and tank wagon 
prices in heavy fuels with an indicated margin of 0.5¢ 
between the two price levels, was called a “squeeze” by 
several trade sources because of the narrow spread between 
wholesale and retail prices. 


Central Michigan 


Colder Weather Boosts Fuel Oils 


Colder weather gave a long-needed push to light and 
heavy fuel oil demand in Central Michigan last week, but 
several refiners indicated call for products still fell far 
short of normal for November. 

Gasoline was steady and suppliers were looking forward 
to deer hunting season to hold up consumption to the end 
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Oil MARKETS 





Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices 


(Nov. 3 through’ Nov. 9) 





Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium): 


N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.)....... 
W. Tex. 


. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.)... 
. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. Greenies: 
.o Tex. — & New jae et ) 

Gent. 9 W. Tex. eras ‘Tnsp.)....- 

Motor Soe 60 pe Set. | “4 . below: 


Uy. eee BG actere 
W, Tex eo a oe Detuneen¢ 


‘exas & New Mex. shpt.)....... ; 
Tnsp.) 


Monday 
Nev. 9 
13 75-14 25 
13 
13.5 


)12 5-13 .125(2) 
6)12 375-12 125 


Friday 
Nov. 6 


13 75-14.25 
13.5 
13.5 


(2)12,5-13 . 125(2) 

6)12 375-13. 125 

4)12.375-13 125 
13-13 75(2) 


13-13 .75 
13-13 .75 
18 


12.75 

13 

13 

11 5-11 .625 


ll. 15-12 25 
(2)11 .75-12.25 
11.75-12 

11.75 


10 625-11. 
10 625-10 
10 625-10 
10 75-11 .8 
11.25-11.5 
—— 


125 
0 .875(2) 
0.875 


Thecntiey 
Nov. 5 
4 >" 14.25 


is. 


)12 5-13 .125(2) 
6)12 375-13 .125 
“we ie 13.125 

13-13.7 al 

13-13 .7 

13-13. 

13 


12.75 
13 
13 


)i1l 5-11 .625 


11.75-12 .25 
(2)11 75-12 25 

11.75-12 

11.75 

10 625-11 .125 


10 625-10 875(2) 
10 .625-10 875 


Wednesday 
Nov. 4 
13 .75-14.25 
13.5 
13.5 


(2)12.5-18. ay 
(6)12 375-13 .1 
(4)12 375-13 138 
13-13 75(2) 
13-13 75 
13-13 .75 
13 


12.75 
13 
13 


(2)11 5-11 625 
)11 .375-11 626 

6)11 375-11 625 
11.75-12.7 
11.75-12.25 
11.75-12.25 


(2)11 75-12 .25 
11.75-12 
11.75 


10 .625-11 .125 


10.75-11.8 
11.25-11.5 
as | ane 


Tuesday 
Nov. 3 
13 .75-14 25 
13.5 
13.5 


(2)12 5-13 .125(2) 
6)12.375-13 126 
4)12 Hy a 


11 6-11 625 
)11 375-11 626 
es 375-11 625 
1.75-12.7 
it 75-12 25 
11.75-12 25 
2.26 


@@)il 75-1 
11. 75-12 
11.75 


10 625-11 126 
10 625-10,875(2 


ene -11.126 


otor Gasoline 92 Oct. (Premium): 
New York harbor 15.4-15.7 


15.3-15.6 
16(2) 
14.4-16.6 
14.4 
14.15-14.6 
13-141 

@)14.5-14.6 

(2)13 .4-14.8 
13.4 














16.15(2 
14.15(2 


15. 15(2) 
14.15(3) 


15.5 
14.25 


15 4-15.7 
15 .3-15.6 


16(2) 
14.4-16.6 
14.4 
14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 

(2)14.5-14.6 
14.4 

* (2)18.4-14.8 

13.4 


.15(2) 
-15(2) 


-15(2) 
-15(8) 


lt -11.125 


15 .4-15.7 
15. 3-15.6 


16(2) 
14 4-16.6 
14.4 


15 .4-15.7 
15 3-15 .6 


16(2) 
14 4-16.6 
44 


15 .4-15.7 
15 3-15 .6 


16(2) 

14.4-16.6 

14.4 
14. Hy 6 
13-14 

(2)14. bs is. 6 
14.4 

(2)13 .4-14.8 
13.4 


14.15-14 6 
18-14 1 
(2)14.5-14.6 

14.4 


(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 
(2)14.6-14.6 
14.4 
(2)13 .4-14.8 
13.4 


15 .15(2) 16 .15(2) 


15 15(2) 
14.15(2) 14.15(2) 


14.15(2) 


15. 15(2 


16. 16(2) 
14.153 


15 .15(2) 
14.15(8) 14.15(8) 
15.5 

14.25 


16.5 
14.25 


15.5 
14.25 





of the month. Refiners’ prices were unchanged for all 
products. 

Despite colder weather and improved demand for 
residual fuels, these oils still had not lost all of their recent 
easiness, according to several refiners. One refiner said 
situation was one where an apparently steady market was 
occasionally ruffled by “low” prices to long-term consum- 
ers, such as hospitals. 

Gasoline inventories remained low at some plants; one 
refiner reported his tanks “nearly dry.” With arrival of 
deer hunting season, Nov. 15, gasoline demand is expected 
to rise. In past years some 300,000 to 400,000 hunters have 
been registered in Michigan for the deer season. 


Western Penna. 


Heating Oil Demand Perks Up 


The advent of cold weather and first snow flurry stimu- 
lated sales of heating oils in Western Penna. late last week, 
according to reports. Bulk lubricating oils remained inac- 
tive with no open market sales and few inquiries reported. 

Gasoline consumption showed a slight drop from the 
unseasonably heavy demand of two previous weeks, some 
refiners said. 


50 


Refined petrolatums continued strong, several sources 
said. One refiner said he was sold up for next 60 days at 
least. Wax was described as tight. 

Prices of all products were unchanged. 


Mid-Continent 


Residual Strong; Other Products Easy 


Refiners in the Mid-Continent continued to increase 
their residual fuel quotations during first week of Novem- 
ber, but there was no change in price status of lubricating 
oils, distillates or gasoline. Bulk of trading also centered 
around residual, with demand relatively light for other 
products. 

In Oklahoma, No. 6 prices ranged upward from $1.30, 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes reported in crude oil prices in week 
ended Nov. 7. For complete crude price schedules, 
see P. 49-50 of Oct. 28 NPN. 
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up 5¢ bbl. from the previous low. Kansas refiners reported 
increasing their quotations in various amounts, and as 
result the low for No. 6 was $1.325 and the low for No. 5 
was $1.775. 

Meantime, majority of trade sources said there was very 
little residual available in Kansas or Oklahoma to “new” 
buyers. Most refiners, according to reports, were not offer- 
ing material except to regular customers. One Kansas 
refiner disclosed sale of No. 6 at 7.5¢ “over the low pub- 
lished prices, date of shipment” with material to be shipped 
during November, December, January and February. No 
other sales were disclosed. 

Gasoline, while weak, was still holding up fairly well for 
November. Some “distress” and exchange material con- 
tinued to show at northern pipe line terminals at “0.25¢ 
under published prices, plus transportation,” according to 
reports, but volume of business was described as good. 

Distillates continued to pick up gradually, but big ship- 
ments were still held back by lack of cold weather. 

Lubricating oil market remained in doldrums. South 
Texas lubricating oil refiner said both foreign and domestic 
demand was slow, and described his storage as “pretty 
full” on all grades. 


Oil Price Index Drops Slightly 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale oil price index 
for residual fuels showed increase of 0.7% that over- 
shadowed drop in refined petroleum products and gasoline 
bringing over-all index down 0.1% for week ended Nov. 
3. Complete index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, 
is shown below for weeks ended on dates indicated (1947- 
49 equals 100): 

% 

Oct. 27 to 
Nov. 3, Oct.27, Nov.4, Nov. 3, 
1953 1953 1952 1953 

Crude and products 116.4 116.5 108.5 4.1 

Crude ct 120.9 120.9 109.0 

Refined products 115.7 115.8 108.5 —0.1 

Gasoline = . 124.4 124.8 115.0 —0.3 

Kerosine : 113.9 113.9 112.8 * 

Distillate fuels . 120.1 120.1 112.6 end 

Residual fuels . 94.6 93.9 80.7 +0.7 

Lubricating oils . . 80.5 80.5 97.5 v4 

Natural gasoline .. ; ae 79.5 101.5 


Bureau’s wholesale price index for other commodities 
was down 0.1% to 109.9 for week ended Nov. 3. 


French Issue New Oil Price Scale 


The French Price Directory Nov. 6 issued a new scale 
of petroleum products prices which reflect the movement 
in crude oil prices and freight rates during the last quarter. 





NPN Gasoline Index 


cents per gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Nov. 9 16.44 12.69 
Month Ago 16.48 12.70 
Year Ago 15.27 11.64 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 


Tank car index is weighed average of following whole- 
sale markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or 
terminals: Okla.; Midwest; W. Penna.; Calif.; N. Y. Har- 
bor; Philadelphia; Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 











Effective Nov. 1, new fuel oil prices are (ex refinery or 
port of import, loaded on barges or railroad cars): heavy 
no. 2, 8,380 francs per ton, increase of 150 francs; no. 
1, 8,870 francs, increase of 120; light fuel oil, 10,750, 
unchanged, and domestic fuel oil, 13,870, a reduction of 
130. 


Argentina Gets Gas Oil Offering 


Argentina got one offering of gas oil against its require- 
ment of 650,000 bbl. in bid opening at its oil agency's 
New York office. 

Argentina oil fields spokesman said that Petroleum 
Marketing Corp. of Philadelphia offered two cargoes of 
45 cetane Diesel oil, one in December, 1953, and one 
in July, 1954, fob Corpus Christi. Price is to be “low 
oilgram” (for 43-47 D.I.) on date of lifting. Other bids 
may have been submitted to Buenos Aires. 


Contract Propane Still Available 


Buyers could still find propane for delivery over the 
winter months the last week, an unusual situation for this 
late in the season, according to Mid-Continent reports. 

Prices generally were unchanged, and LPG markets ap- 
peared “no worse,” trade sources said. Orders were “fair” 
for November shipment, especially for second half of the 
month. 

Some producers said they still were willing to write new 
supply contracts for delivery of propane over balance of 
the winter. In other years, supplies for most part have been 
committed by this time. Spot offerings also were plentiful 
the past week, it was said. 

Contract prices of producers generally were unchanged 
at 4¢ for propane, and from 4¢ to 5¢ for butane-propane 
mix and butane, Group 3 basis. 


Summary of River Barge Commercial Shipments from Gulf Coast—August 1953 


(Figures in bbls. From data prepared by Department of Interior, Oil and Gas Division) 


Crude 
oi Cc Lu K * 





From TEXAS to: 


DIST. 1.. — 39 ,073 
- DIST. 2... ‘ a 
Ind., Tll., Ky., ete —_ 


From LOUISIANA to: 
East Ohio 
Ind., Til., 
Mo 


152 ,058 


746,270 1,149 '533 


Ky., ete. ... 
From ARKANSAS to: 


Ind., Tll., Ky., ete ian om 
Mo., Iowa, ete _— 


240 '808 49,173 
240/808 49/173 


355,963 
746,270 1,133,807  348,1 
on 15,726 7.77, 


772 ,442 71,019 
772 ,442 71,019 


Heating 


oil Gas Oil Fuel Oil Total 
_ 27,185 ° 101,041 

,369 —_— 34,516 ’ 442 041 
5,369 _— 34,516 - 442 ,041 
23,121 
227 ,944 


227,944 


—~ 221 ,685 
111,053 8 ,096 ,202 


111,053 , 3,067 , 785 
- 281417 


38 ,045 _ - 945 ,086 
38 045 _ - 945 ,086 





TOTAL RIVER BARGES... 746,270 2,353,914 
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476 ,155 


289,110 4,806 ,055 
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in effect November 9 at Refineries and Terminals Sibkecrenince 
Gasoline 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


a .6-18 . 125(2) 
(2)11 5-11 .625 
10 .626-11 . 125 


eee 
Bags BS 


2 
2 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 17 .85-18 .6 
OH ett ae eres 
< : Kerosine 11 .66-11 .96 
10 .625-10 .875(2) 55 cetane 11 25¢@ 
17 .85-18.6 5 1105-11 .85 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 15 .85-16.1 No. 8 fuel... 11-06-11 3 
+4 12.875-18 125 roe 
.(6)11.875-11 .625 
10 |625-10 .875 1165-11 96 
N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 
18. 75-14 .25 
18-13 ..75(2) 
12.75 
11.75-12.7 
(2)11.75-12 25 
10.75-11.8 


; 
j 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


RERRE 


i 


11.4 
(3)10 .9-11.1 
(2)10 9-11 


REET 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) (FOB okey , ma fineries.) 
IR, i dcctst bec gésans (5)8 .875-9 .25 


(5)8 .875-9 .375 
8 .625-9 


Os ? . WwW. 12.8-12.8 
" (8)8 625-9375 2 fuel 11 5-11.88 
(8. 4a6-8 #76) “ GU ieat 7 


S2eeser sSeessa SESS 


RRRETE F 


)7.75-8 : % , 
(5)$1 .30-1 35x . 6 fuel 2 } 


ny Cee Stone OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery 
)8 875-9 .25 ms ons U. or to 
875-9 25 Ohio points: 
“625-8.875(2) 


90 Oct. 
82 Oct. 
60 Oct. 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) CALIFORNIA 
Serre , San Joaquin Valley Dist.: 
G8 & above Bit Dies * | Heavy tusl (P8460)... 21. $2:05-2.18 
oie secees ea 05-2. 
No. 6 fuel ‘ ‘ 15 Light fuel $2.35(2 
Diesel fuel 12.2-18.3 
Stove dist. (PS 100)......... 18 .7-14.8 


San Francisco Dist.: 
OGD Were ceccescestcoes 14.3-14.8 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) $2 .05-2.15 
Light fuel (PS 300) $2 .35(2 
: 4 Diesel fuel (PS 200) 12 .2-13.3 
16.16(2 Stove dist. (PS 100)......... 13 .7-14.8 


14.15(2 
9 .5-9.75(2) Los Angeles Dist.: 
w.w. us (2)9 .5-9.6 CS rrr (2)13 .8-14.2 
ia ise I. de Heavy fuel (PS 400) .80-2.10 
14.16 No. 1 fuel mad woh s i 
Stove dist. (PS 100 
18.5 CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


ee OE te ee Pee eee 
ae OSes. ..... : Natural Gasoline 
o. : 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge ces are to blenders 

on freight basis shown iow. Shipments may 

KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only ) eae in any Mid-Continent manufacturing 
ict.) 


Si we... pied" 
low D.I. 
* Diesel FOB GROUP 3 


(2)14.5-15 25 - 8 625-10 Grade 26-70 . 6.5 (Quotations) 
4.25-14.75 No. 2 fuel ile 8-9 625 
(2)18.6-14.135 saa ie ae x$1.775-2.10x FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


(2) 3 ; x$1 325-165 5 (Quotations) 


ewith are reproduced from Platts OJLGRAM Daily Oil distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
ice, associated with National Petroleum News, whose re and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively posting of firm prices but give O/LGRAM the prices they otherwise 
oil prices re. ; would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
or quotations or general offers tegular customers only, and such prices a r in the price tables. 
al operators, aq he Gasoline ratings are ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
and shipments; for the a where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
prices, prices are for by AS otor Method. For further details of price conditions ely 

to to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OJLGRAM 

invoice. 

For ete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
tums in cents per ex Ftins New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Products lawfully produced ; rice Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
ational 


LGRAM and Subscripti t = i 
Suetie Ge’ Gilly Gal car tor a! ption rate in U. S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 
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Make it the Biggest Bonus ever— 
Give it in U.S. Savings Bonds 


If your company is one of the more than 45,000 companies 
that have the Payroll Savings Plan you know what your 
employees think of Savings Bonds—they spell it ovt for 
you every month in their Savings Bond allotments. 

If you don’t have the Payroll Savings Plan, and are won- 
dering whether your people would like to receive their 
bonus in Bonds, here are a few significant facts: 

—every month, before they get their pay checks or 
envelopes —8,000,000 men and women enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan invest $160,000,000 in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 

—the ranks of Payroll Savers are growing: On June 
30th sales of $25 and $50 Savings Bonds, the sizes 
purchased chiefly by Payroll Savers, were 6% and 
9% higher than in the corresponding period of 
1952. 


—Payroll Savers hold their Bonds: 75% of the 
7,400,000,000 Series E Bonds which had matured 
up to June 30, 1953, were being retained by their 
owners beyond maturity under the automatic ex- 
tension program. 


—on June 30, 1953, the cash value of Series E and H 
Bonds —the kind sold only to individuals —totaled 
$36,048,000,000, a new high. 


It costs no more to give your Christmas Bonus in Savings 
Bonds. To the Payroll Saver, and to the man who buys his 
Bonds at a bank (because his company does not provide 
the Payroll Savings Plan) a One Hundred Dollar Savings 
Bond looks bigger and better than a check for $75. Make 
this a merrier Christmas for every employee. Give the gift 
that keeps on giving. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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PRICES in effect November 9 at Refineries and Terminals—Cont. 


Naphthas & Solvents 
B Group 3) 


12.875(3 
12.875 
12 .875(4 
2. pot 
75 (3) 


(2)14 125-14 625 





Seee--Sevtatiegs of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 
V.M.&P. ase 18.0 
 — 

17.0 


16 .875 


12.25 


KANSAS (For Kans., Dest’n. only) 
12.5 


Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 

New York Harbor. 18(4) 17(5) 
17 .5(4) 16 .6(5) 
Seas 16 .5(8) 
18 .5(4) 17.5(6) 
reese 17.5(6) 


Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 
7.125-7.75 
6. 75-7 .875(2) 





rod] ‘ty SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


customer tanks 


79 First Street 
Cambridge 41, Mass. 


Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD, Toronto, Ontario 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 











Piennsyivania Grade Crude, rec- 
ognized the world over as Nature's 
finest, is refined by UNITED’s modern equipment under 
rigid quality control. This outstanding combination of a 
superlative source plus exacting refining methods assures 


UNITED '’s jobbers and marketers of getting the best 


100% Pure Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils of the highest 
quality. Why not put YOUR brand on UNITED’s products? 


Write for free, illustrated book, “A Story of Progress’. 


THE worto's Fined-..100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA O} 





MEMBER #.G.C.O.A PERMIT No. 24 


UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 





Lubricating Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. 

Prices are for sales made, or offers "Sasa re- 

ported, to jobbers & compeanders on! 

Viscous Neutrale—No. 8 col. Vis. at 70° F. ‘200 

Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi. 
25.5 
24.6 
23(4) 
22.5 


21.5 
20(4) 


Bright Stocks 
145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fi. No. 8 “Fis 
.t. 


15(2 
17(2 


20 
Bt 
MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment a 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 


Bright Stock—Solvent 


150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. (2)23-24 (8) 


Neutral Oile—Solvent (95 v.i.) 
(2)16-17(8) 
(2)16 25-17 .25(3 
16 .75-17 . 75(2 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green 16.6 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 


From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 


Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 


150-160 vis., 0-10 pour test, 
4 21 6-22 .5(2) 


Neutral Oils—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. 
(2)14-15 
15 25-16 
15 .75-17(2) 
17. 75-18 .6 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
(Vis. at 100° F. FOB S. Tex., refineries for do- 
mestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 


16.7 
(2)17 .25-17. 
(2)18-18. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17 .25-17. 
an (2)18-18. 
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LPG Prices 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents 
cane) ™ 


Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators. FOB thelr 
tank cars or transport terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


Commercial Industrial 92 Oct. 86 Oct. 


83 Oct. 
te. 86's Gocaline Gasoline 


No. 2 Fuel (*) 





8 .5(8) 8 .6(8) 


4-4'875 4-4'875 
1.5 1.5 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 


(22-124 A.m.p.............. ets} 
124-126 A.m.p..........%... 5(4 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 8° higher than weer. 
ices are for carload lots. 


15 .4-15.7 


14.15-14.6 

18-14.1 
x(3)15-15 2(4) 
(2)18 .4-14. 


Kerosine 
<. T No. 1 Fuel (*) 


10/20) 
9 9(20) 
10.311) 
10 .1(10) 
10(5) 





..(6)16.7-17.2 
.. .(2)14.1-15 25 
-. 18.52) 


(2)18 1-1 
1 


9 
10 2016) 
10 .2(5) 





13 25-14 25 
13 25-14 3 
-(2)14 4-14 .7(5) 

14.7 


(2)12 25-12.8 
12-12 

(2)18 4-18 .7(5) 
13.7 
18 .4(3) 


9.125-9 25 
8 5-7 626(2) 
10 .65(8) 


10 2/2) 





15.5(3) 
13.6 


13.6 
14.3-14.6 
144 


x14 _.7-15(2) 
12.6 


12.6 
18 .3-18.7 
18.4 


12.1 


11.1) 
(2)10 3-10 .83(2) 
9-10.38 


10,1(11) 
9.1-9 3(2) 
& 25-87 
10 05(6) 
10.2 


11 .05(7) 
11.1(2) 





16(2) 


11.1(10) 10 Dads 


Domestic fo pelos x14 3-14 65(2)x 
a ee eS oe fully refined, lo wee 14.4 
slabs rt prices are FAS; scale in bags Pt. jes... 18.7(8) 
or tbl te tally refined in bags or cartons. 15-15 .3(8) 
x14 9-15 .2(4) 
18 4-18 .7(5) 
18 2-18.6(4) 


12 .9-18 .85 





14.4-14.7(3) 
14.2-14.6(8) 


13 .9-15 .85 


Crude Scale 
124-126 white. ... 


11.8(7) 
11.7(8) 


11(7) 


10 65(T) 
10 55(5) 


10.2(7) 


N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
6.1(2) 6.5-6.1 


12.86 
Fully Refined: 


Gas House 
Gas Oils 
(*) No. 4 Fuel 
10.1 (10)$8 22-3 78 
... (108 ae 68 


3 
3 .25(2) 
8.19 


Stent ait (*) Light Diesel 
ore Plants Ships’ Bunkers Heavy Menel 
Gran asa. ) 4S cet.. 454.4.) Ships’ Bunkers 


$4 .34(4) $4 .01(4) 


g°? 
ta 


N. Y. Harbor. . 


10. 7(4) etas eens 
10 5(6) 4 34(4) 4.01 





ot 3 74) 
10 6(6) 4.888) 
10.8(2) .80(2) 
92) 

10 65/6) 
10 65(2) 


3.49 


ala2 
: 83s 23: 23 


Chicago District Prices 


+ G2 po to] tore. Py <j 32 


inhi 





8 16 
3 496) 


elit laten Serta bet 
or truck tran ots 
line terminals and jeland waterway barge penn D og 





3.7415) 
4 47205) 
4.473(8) 
(2)18.85-15.1 i 
(2)12 85-13.6 





10 515) 
(2)9.7-9.8 

10 45(4) 

10.2 


8.748) 


2.42 
2.29 Sea 
4.34(8) 


2.75 


8 49(2) 


10 5-11 .75x 
9 625-10 .75x 





7344) 
4.4734) 

4.88 

4.473(5) 
4429-4 481(4) 


4.30(8) 


10 5(8) 
10 45 (4) 
10.7(4) 
10_6(4) 
10.6518) 
10 55(6) 


10 .8(2) 


2 6) 4.01(4) 
Heavy Fuel Oils ibe 
No. 5, low sulfur. . 
No. 5, high sulfur. 
No. 6, low sulfur . “(2)6 35-6 .5x* 
No. 6, high sulfur . «(3)6 15-6. 45x 
* Correct for Nov. 2 also; shown incorrectly in 
Nov. 4 NPN. 


x7 .15 $.21(3) 
(2)7.15-7. oe 
x(2)7.15-7.5 +30 





Mexican Bunker Prices No. 6 Fuel 


No Sulfur 


Bonker C 


No. 6 Fuel No. 6 Fuel Fret 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 


Pacific Coast 


(In Ships’ 
Bunkers, or 
Deep Tank Lots) 
San Pedro, Calif... 
Portland, Ore... .. 
Seattle, Wash... .. 


Diesel 
Fuel 
(P.S. 200) 
$4.20(5) 
4.41(4) 
4.62(4) 
4.62(4) 


Bunker C 
Fuel 
(P.S. 400) 
$1 .80(5) 
1.85(4) 
2.10(4) 
2.10(4) 


Ne Sulfur 
Guarantee 


. Harbor.. $2 sons) 


Guarantee 
Rerges 
$2 25/15) 


2.25(4) 


Max.1.% 
Sulfur 


(2)82 35-2.48 
2.43 


Shige’ 
Bunkers 
$2 25/10) 


2 2414) 





1.95 
2.29(5) 
: a) 


1.95/2) 
2 29/5) 


2 20°83) 
(BVI 95-2.10 








i 35) 
2.1816) 
2.15(8) 
2.00 


1 95/11) 
2 18/6) 
2.15(8) 
2.00 





2.27 

1 .95(2) 

2 .23(4) 

2. 38-241 


27 

95(4) 
23/8) 
80-2 35 








2.2519) 
2.15(2) 
2.29 

2.26(4) 


2.43(5) 


2 44-2.54 


a 
25(8) 


2.29 
(3) 





2.20(4) 
2.18(4) 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2.15(8) 
2 
2 
2 


28 
20/5) 
18(5) 


“ At Atlantic Cont pena and caveatincle south of Maryland, ont at tune prices of some sellers to 
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mercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher than prices shown a 


55 














REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 
scautiiil 
Products 

Refinery, 

Texas City, Texas 











TANK CAR BUYERS 


* 
Uniform High Quality 
DEEP seg Geile CORPORATION 


KLA 





REFINERS MARKETING CO. 





HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
T NEW YORK : N.Y 





EXPORT 
DRUMMING 
30 £. 40 $t., N. ¥. C. 























PRICES in effect November 9 at Refineries and Terminals—Cont. 


Gulf Coast—Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of anges bbis., and are by refiners only te 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) Kerosine & Light Fuels 


Grade 115/145 41-43 w.w. Kerosine 
9(2)-9 .25-9 .5(2)-9 .625(3)-9 .75(2) 
No. 2 Fuel 


Motor Gasoline 8 .25(3)-8 5(2)-8 .625(3).8.75(8)-8 876 
93 Oct. Premium 

x12 .5-12 .75(5)-12 .875-13-13 .25(2) 
90 Oct. Premium “12-12 .25(2)-12 375-12 5 


87 Oct. 
11.5(2)-11.75(5)-11 .875-12(2)-12 25 
83 Oct. or 
vl” O88 pH 875-11 .56-11.75 


79 O (2)-11(2)-11 .125-11.5 
70-72 Oct. M Leaded. ests 5(2)-10 .75-11(2) 


Diesel & Gas Oils 

43-47 Diesel Index 8 .875-8 .75(2)-8 .876 
48-52 Diesel Index... .8.5-8. ery 5 125 
53-57 Diesel Index 25-9 (2)-9 . 25 


Middle East Crude Prices 


(Prices are BX bbl. of 42 U. 8S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, sales 

taxes, —- ; FOB loading rt indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 

degree of gravity applies for gravities below end above those shows). 

Persian Gulf 
Price 


Gravity Effective Date 


ww 

= 
woo 
on 


meey 





ae 
ae 
RRSBVVVSBE 


ata! 


! 
i 


Ba 











asesesessarsess 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specifications 
MIL-F-5572, “unless ctherwive uetel. noted.) 





ll 
10.85 
10.75-11.7 
10-10.7 


8 ba . 7.5(8) 
78a 7) 


19. eu. 15 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
Gasoline 


ees as shown in nest column. 

separate 
taxes as indicated in footnotes. 

sot include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are 


Discount, if any, are shown in footnotes. These | prices in effect Nov. 9, 


Atlantic 
Kero. & 
Grade) No.1 No. 2 
Fuel 


Atlantic 
Refining 


Dir. 
T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Allentown, Pa... 7 16.7 156.1 189 
Altoona 17. 16.9 16.65 14.26 
17.0 16 65 14.25 
17.0 14 26 
16.7 13 9 
16.1 13 38 
0 14 26 
18.9 
142 
14.2 


13.4 
13.9 
13.4 
13.7 
44 
13.6 
13.3 


2 
i—) 





— 
o 
tw 


Dd adalah ahahaha 


Sener eae ew 


eo coocoeesoesoooooeoeoo ©: Seoeoce 
ARANASIOCAYS 


o 

am ASH CONSTHNOOASAwEH 

a3 Ace Conenrroevavaaver o-- 

CO COBMAMAMAAAAAIAMAD A. AIIIIIA 


Minera! Spirits V.M.&P. 
iw T.W. 


20.0 
23.0 


Heavy Fuel Oile—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 6.43 


Notes: 


Kerosine--Thru Pa. & Del., add le we 
for t.w. deliveries of jess than 100 gals. at one 
time. Camden—Add le for deliveries of 100-299 
gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 

ent. 


Cont’! (N. B. Prices are Continental's tank- 
wagon prices. Current selling prices 

Oil may vary from those shown because of 
loeal conditions. ) 


Cenoco Demand 
N-tane (3rd Gano- 
(regular)Grade) line 
Tank W. 


Denver, Col... . . 15.8 
Grand Sune... 18.2 
Pueblo 16.6 


= 
a 
a 





Cd ed ell dl ae al > phthalate 
0 G0 00 &© 00 00 G0 =3 00 GO 90 GO G0 GO G0 Ge OD 
manoammoooooooococoo 


ReAaAnaa: ¢ 
Crmowreoneaconoe 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, ic. 

Discounts: 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline and 

ecerne Semen anew for deliveries of less than 


200 gals. ; 5 net Egos deduct 0.5c; 400 gals. 
and over, deduct le. 


Notes: 
T. W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


umn, include 2c federal, a fale Seats ep sane ont erate 
: Keresine tonb ‘om prices also 


1953, as ft fected, by 
as » 


taxes, shown im 


in footnotes. 


CHEVRON 
Standard of yy. 80/87 


a 
3 


; 


* 
RSSSLSRVSRRSSS «° 
ero) et ttt 


i 


ete tet ttt tt tt 3 
SBrIaBaeaananane 


SCoONMCAABa2eanar~ 
& & 00 ~2.00 G0 00 GD OD ~3 ~3.00 00.0 
concoumamonococco 


(400 gals. B over) (ex all taxes) 
16.1 . 12.7 42 
16.6 12.2 13.7 
17.3 13. 13.5 15.0 
18.8 ‘ 16.1 17.6 
18.6 ipa awe 


— 
eo 
— 


WIM SIH HD» 





= Ted Lek >) dowd 
SSarlaSsa 


gas tax applies to motor fuel 
bay avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 
Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
mt ovens taxes are 2c federal, 4c state. 
onolulu—-8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 3.5¢ tm 
oo . Standard Diesel/furnace oil price 
ex le territorial. liquid fuels tax. All TT 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of” 
1% to resellers, % to consumers. 


Notes: 


Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
by gf and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
00-gals..and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 wale. except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies 
40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
. .; except at Honolulu add 6.0¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Sho de. Prices for 
Caoveen Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
as to F fs in excess of 40 gals. 
for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.20 9 gal. higher, roy! at Boise, and Salt 
Lake, which are 2.0¢ ga higher—than Chev- 
ron (Regular) for eae delivered. For less 
than 40 gal. deliveries, add 5.0¢ gal. to 400- 
gals.-and-over price, except at Honolulu, add 
5.0c gal. for less than 40 gals. yy pray end 
ome than 100 | (Shoreside). 
Aviation ~ fe delivered ty 
efor 91/98, a ‘or 100/130 and 8. 
Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply » deliveries of 400 gals. & over. 
For other deliveries: less than 40 gals. = 
00-399 gals., add ic; 40-199 gals., add 
tank ear/truck trailer; deduct 1.5¢. Salt Lake 
City posted tank truck price is for minimum 
40 gal. deliveries. 
Standard Diesel/Furnace Oil & Sonfess 
liveries: 40-199 
add 0.5c; less 


*Standard No. 2 Burner Oil. 


Humble 

Humble = fiSniine Gaso- Kerosine 
Regular line Tank Re- 
T.W. Retail TaxesWagon tail 


- 48 


M4. ‘ A 
- 16.0 x ‘ 13.8 17.6 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 
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principal marketing companies at 
Ee to later 4 


1/40¢; foal 2/Se; me Y Wisc. 
Kerosine inspection fees -- Bs 1/2c; Towa 1/S0c; Mich. 1/Se 


at their headquarters’ 
included in bom and kerosine prices, 
i gasoline 


ame 9s ° 
2/28ei, Kan Kans. ne. 7i0dey La La. Vad Swans fee poe, s Me vase; 5 hee 2/088 


'2/2Se; S. 1/8; S. D 


peach hear sae 
Gasoline Kero 


Taxes T.W. 
6. 14.8 


—o 
one 
ood 

: 
@ teat n a ane-connmernonwenenn seemed: 
—— 
oo 
cy 


— eee 
wee -cConne-s2e2eNeo~ 


DRAAHARAADAIAAAHHAAIN 


oe . . - . . . . . . . . . 
20 to RDN OH CORMSDGCAMNONWNOCAOHNSTNOD 


mococoocoeseooosceseosoooosoosooooososooe 
ee Te : 


OO COS OC OOSOCS DOC C OSC OO 3-3-1-1DSVHDIZSS 


NaphthasT.W. & Steel Bbie. 
Min. Spirits V.M.4aP. 


19.6 
25.5 


0 
0 
7 
5 
20 0 
0 
2 
0 


FUEL OILs—T. wv. 

Ne. 4 Ne. 6 
$3.744 $2,886 
8.79 2.86 
4.06 2.89 


No. 
Atlantic City, N. J. % 
Newark 


. . 
weniee. 


G a 
Se Or CAARSSNO@Ane 


5 


Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not include 
le state tax. 
Notes: Sautns No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
- deliveries of 300 gals. J id le for 
00-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 
Ne ty yp FI ce ‘e for min. delivery of 
poss for gale; fo for of 2,500 gals. price te 


Yet es 





NEEEREBEEES | 
CCaKrnraaKee-r wre 
PRLAENILLLS exeet 
eee “we ~~ a | 


Tazes: Gessline tanes are provincial tazes. 


a 
~ 





PRICES in effect November 9—Tank Wagon—Cont. 
Secony Vacuum 


M Mobilheat 
Gasoline 80 91 Kerosine Diesel (No. 2 a) 
Taxes T.W. T.W. Cc. T.c. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. 


ai? 


load 
Aan 
ono 


: @: Smro- moo: 


10:6 
10.4 
10.7 
12.1 
11.95 


Si: mt: : 

eo: : 
; BS: Seanee 
& 288888 


: BERS: BS 
: S: 


BE: SREREGRBES: Ee 
:S 


=O BR BORBRBOCOTwW- o-3- 
a tt at et et et ee 
+ oo- SmHBrcSREESs: oo- 
_-e@. HASSAN Rare. oa. 


: HEREE: SRBE: BRE 
ROOK A: Ka@ea aaa 


«16.5 - d eeen bess 
x16.1 J 4 ken 15.3 
x17 . 12.5 éees 
a EF eee ee 
N. ¥. City Rochester Syracuse 
18.0 20.5 22.0 
19.5 22.5 23.5 


AADAIIIAIDORARMAAHBAR*RAAAAAR 
Seesocooooo CoCo SSS SSOSCoOS 


Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 
Mobilheat—New York City (all 

Notes: Jamestown T.C. prices are 
«x Effective Nov. 6. 


Ohio Standard 


a 
“ 


= 





2 
S 
iz) 
< 

pes 

t. 
Hi 


sgecemeneerst itt 


i 


tes 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


AAIAIIAIAIIQAAIA 
So 
SYSSESVSEsEEs 
weweveeocvvvovve 
RAAMMAAMAM NNT 
BESEEEEBEEEE 
coooeoeoosooeo 
PEEEEEEEE EET ys 
ecoocoococoooooe 
SUSEMERERERE 
ccooocoosoooooo 


Ren eee qpenten ean purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax 

Od supp '. 

Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

Notes: Kerosine, Nos. 1 and 2 Fuels—Prices are for 100 gals. or more, 60 to 99 gals. add le per gal., 1-49 gals. add 2c per gal. 
agg & Solvents—T.W. and drum prices are for deliveries of 500 gals. or more. For other deliveries: 150-499 gals. add 2c; less than 150 
gals., a b 
Renown (third grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


Indiana Standard 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of Indiana 
halk plants were the company’s prices are ealicly posted. 
Ss Nex Furnace Oi]——————_— 
100 100- 100- 175- 350 850 
1-99 = gals. 175 349 B19 gals. gals. 
gals. &over gals. gals. gals. & over & over 





2 
i) 


i3.3* .... i2.se 





DAAIWDARAIWRA:- 
coocooooonse 


14.5 
Fire-Chief Gasoline 


ee 


Sree eoacnrawnon: 
eSeownwmamamSsvoveove 
eeocooooosooooooso 


ee 
AMAAMARAAARAAAAAN 


AARARHRABARAAH 
ecocoooooooooo 


eet et et — 
Benen & 
$0 69.90,00 90.00 00 60:80 605 
0 0 0 0 0 00 








DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special 


$13.50 per column 
UNDISPLAYED: “Bor ao | “Wanted to 


Opportunities” 


dens ext fn type Gs den nla tele ne 
insertion. 


charge $7.50 per 





CLASSIFIED 


type or with border— 


we — —. 


F pene gy 2 Pa cents a word. Minimum oe $3 per 
Box number counts 
two weeks preceding 


—. 
2 words. Copy must reach us ee 

date of issue. 

All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 

No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements 


by 





Business Opportunity 
BUSINESS ape in Des Moines, 
lowa. Excellent op with minimum in- 
vestment. Major oil company has service sta- 


tion, bulk plant and going Available 
m a lease basis. Write Box 


Position Wanted 





EXPERIENCED 
SALES MANAGER 
with excellent record in 
INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 
seeking new connection with 
aggressive corporation 


BOX 838 








An on will brn in NPN’s 
tesults ot au = 
mamnenaa Bt PETROLEUM NEWS 


1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohie 
WRITE TODAY 


Classified 
effective 











For Sale For Sale 


OLD ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE distribu- 
torship doing business with contractors, t 

ers and garages. Includes equipment and real 
estate on main highway, located in southern 
New England. Box 839. 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
6,500 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Cleaned—Painted—Tested 
Heavier—Safer—Cheaper 
Other Tanks Too 
Also—Complete Tank Cars 
8,000 and 10,000 Gal. Cap. 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
Marshall Railway Equipment! Corp. 


50 Gash St., New York 7, N. 
Phone: COrtiondt 7-8090 


ONE ~—- HORN TRENCHER with 1% 
ets 





FOR SALE: 1500 GALLON QUAKER CITY 
truck tank. This tank is in perfect condition 
equipped as follows: 6 compartment, internal 
valves, 2 package or drum carriers, pump and 
meter. Price $850,00. Perrine Oils, Box 184, 
Sharon, Pa. Phone 6593. 


FOR SALE: 1947 FORD 6 track with 4 com- 
a tank ; 685 gal. capacity, pump, meter, 

bucket box and side racks. Now in service. 
Replacing with larger unit. Also 4020 gallon, 
4 compartment Mack trailer, single axle, side 
cabinets and manifolded. Orwell & Oil Ce., 


Orwell, Ohio, Phone Orwell 213 














FUEL OIL 


Cool Weather Breaks 


Long Warm Stretch 


Colder weather descended on all 
parts of the nation except the West 
Coast during the last week of October. 

So far this season, all areas remain 
substantially warmer than normal and 
warmer than 1952. 


DEGREE DAYS 
(Season Sept. 1-Oct. 31) 
Week 
Oct. 25- 
Oct. 31 
1952 Normal 1953 
East Coast 
Boston 
New York (a) 
Philadelphia (a) 
Washington 
Average 


Great Lakes 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Toronto (a) 
Average 


Midwest 
Denver a 
Minneapolis .. 
Omaha 


430 
338 
305 
323 
349 


392 
302 
252 
374 
330 


75 
51 
38 
42 
52 


692 
587 
565 
616 
694 
631 


555 
440 
344 
477 


100 
97 
96 
94 
95 
96 


422 
776 
505 
325 
507 


106 
134 
107 

85 
108 


St. Louis (a) 


268 96** 76 
24 


86 


34 
388 182 


25i 
252 


172** 
121** 


47 
58 
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Week 

Oct. 25- 

Oct. 31 

1952 Normal 1953 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


American Flange & Mfg. Co. 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

Continental Oil Co. 

Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Inc., E. L. Facing Pg 
Erie Enameling Co. 35 
Ethyl Corp. | 
Ever-tite Coupling Co. 41 
Fox Products Co. 61 
General American Transportation 

Corp. 6 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 4th Cover 
Globe Union, Inc. 60 
Hartol Petroleum Corp. 56 
Lincoln Engineering Co. 8 
Mack Mfg. Corp. 63 
Modern Welding Co. 29 
Morrison Bros. 21 
New England Petroleum Corp. 54 
Oil Equipment Mfg. Co. 24 
Paragon Oil Co. 56 
Patent Chemicals Inc. 56 
Philadelphia Valve Co 40 
Refiners Marketing Co. 56 
Republic Oil Refg. Co. 56 
Richfield Oil Corp. of New York 22 
Rockwell. Mfg. Co. 2 
Scully Signal Co. 54 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc 

3rd Cover 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 47 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 

2nd Cover 

54 

il 

36 

39 


West Coast 

San Fran- 
cisco (a) 

Seattle (a) 
Average 


1953 


210 
381 
. 296 


342 
320 
331 


240** 
434 
337** 


34 
71 
53 


Month of October 
East Coast 
Boston 
New York (a) 
Philadelphia (a) 
Washington 
Average 


Great Lakes 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Toronto (a) 
Average 


Midwest 

Denver 

Minneapolis 

Omaha 

St. Louis (a) 
Average 


West Coast 

San Francisco (a) 

Seattle (a) 
Average 


Southeast 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Charleston, S.C. (a) 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Raleigh, N.C. (a) 
Average 


277 
168 
132 
142 
180 


328 
208 
253 
264 
372 
285 


329 
. 209 


354 
633 ~ 
445 
315 
437 


331 
202 
355 


214 
232 
223 


127** 
322 


200 225** 


91 
29 
124 
99 
R6 


267 
101 
377 
244 
247 


96** 

34 
154 
155** 
110** 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. Basis. 

(a) Readings at city offices. Readings in 
other cities taken at airport offices. 

* Includes weather bureau correction. 

** Normals based on revised normal fig- 
ures. Other normals based on old normal 
figures. 


United Refg. Co. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Viking Pump Co. 


59 





\ / 


CUSTOM-BUILT 
battery 


@ Globe-Union batteries are cre- 
atively engineered for original 
equipment manufacturers. (As well 
as numerous private brands.) They 
are also produced for mass mer- 
chandising under the name GLOBE 
“Spinning Power”. 

For low freight costs and fast serv- 
ice, there’s a Globe-Union factory 
located near your major markets 
(see below). And, to provide better 
service to the great Southwest, we've 
added a new plant at Houston, Tex. 


GLOBE-UNION INe. CLARE Mo 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


GLOBE-BUILT — IT’S RIGHT FROM THE START! 


Sattery plants ots MILWAUKEE, WIS. © ATLANTA, oA. . a 
‘ TON, MASS. © ee ey OHIO © DALLAS, 


|, TEXAS @ -HUDSON, N.Y. © LOS ANGELES, CALI 
© MEMPHIS. TENN. © MINERAL RIDGE, OHIO © OREGONCITY. ORE. © PHILADELPHIA, PA. ° SEIDSVILLE rs 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


Young Marketer 


James R. Wells 


James R. Wells, 29-year-old vice- 
president in charge of sales for Wells 
Fuel Inc., Great Neck, Long Island, 
feels that it is highly important for 
the owner of a small company to sell 
a personalized service. 

“The product offered is the same 
as that offered by a major company; 
the only difference lies in the way it 
is marketed,” he says. 

Mr. Wells adds that the small job- 
ber has an opportunity to know each 
of his customers personally, and to 
give them the feeling that their ac- 
count, no matter how small, is being 
given his personal attention. 

“Every member of his company 
must realize that he or she is an im- 
portant member of the selling team,” 
said Mr. Wells. “Drivers and service- 
men must be taught the value of cour- 
tesy and tact. Each employee must 
realize that the customer is the most 
important person in the world; that 
the company cannot exist without a 
steady flow of new customers. 

“I am proud to say that I have per- 
sonally talked to every one of my 
customers. And each account knows 
that I am always available to discuss 
his particular fuel or heating problem.” 

Wells Fuel operates a retail fuel oil 
business consisting of about 90% No. 
2 fuel oil, 5% kerosine and 5% No. 
5 fuel, said Mr. Wells. “We maintain 
our own heating and oil burner service 
and installation department,” he adds. 
“We are franchised heating dealers for 
the Winkler Heating Equipment man- 
ufactured by the Stewart-Warner 
Corp.” 








Wells Fuel also operates a ‘water- 
front bulk storage terminal and a 
wholesale number two fuel oil busi- 
ness. “We operate in an area of ap- 
proximately 15 miles radius from 
Great Neck, or, roughly, in the north- 
half of Nassau County, Long Island.” 

The company’s bulk terminal at 
present has a 500,000-gal. storage ca- 
pacity. Plans call for doubling the 
capacity this year and adding an addi- 
tional two million gal. capacity within 


me, 


Fox Nasineestan Gives You 
NEW FEATURES 


five years. Wells Fuel hopes to special- 
ize more in wholesale operations in 
the future. 

This company became the first Inde- 
pendent jobber and terminal operator 
in the area when John A. Wells found- 
ed the business in 1924. James got 
into the company during high school, 
working afternoons on the degree day 
files and dispatching. During the sum- 
mer he worked as a fuel oil salesman, 
canvassing from door to door. He was 
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NEW DIRECTOR of the American Petroleum Credit Assn. is 
Anthony A. Hook, left, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San 
Francisco. With him, center and right, are: E. P. Simmons, 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas; and W. J. Habkirk, British- 


American Oil Co., Toronto 


MEMBERS of the APCA board of directors are, left to right: 
W. H. Montgomery, Pure Oil Co., Chicago; Herbert R. Wake- 
field, Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia; and John P. McLaughlin, 
Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles. The meeting was held in 


New York City, Oct. 26-28 


FIRST TIMER at oil credit meeting is Russell S. Lampkin (left) Reliance Petroleum 
Ltd., London, Ontario. He is introduced by A. J. Woodward (center), Anderson- 
Prichard Oil Corp., Oklahoma City, to A. J. Walker, Standard of California, San 
Francisco, former president of the American Petroleum Credit Assn. 


Harry M. Barrentine, Skelly Oil Co., 
was elected president of the American 
Petroleum Credit Assn. at the group’s 
convention in New York, Oct. 26-28. 
Other newly-elected officers are: 

E. P. Simmons, Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., first vice president; E. B. Peter- 
son, Continental Oil Co., and John 
P. McLaughlin, Richfield Oil Corp., 
Los Angeles regional vice presidents. 

Directors are: Gilbert J. Timone, 
Pan American Petroleum & Transport 
Co., New York; Arnold I. Richard- 
son, Sun Oil Co.; F. E. Stephenson, 
Arkansas Fuel Oil Co.; Anthony A. 
Hock, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
San Francisco; A. J. Woodward, An- 
derson Prichard Oil Corp., Oklahoma 
City, and R. C. Utley, Aurora Gaso- 
line Co., Detroit. 

H. E. Butcher, Cities Service Oil 
Co., Chicago, was re-elected treasurer, 
and S. J. Haider, National Assn. of 
Credit Men, secretary. 





a Marine officer during World War II 
and was recalled to fight in Korea. 
Following his release in May, 1952, 
he took over his present post in the 
company. 

e 


Storrs J. Case, Sun Oil Co.’s adver- 
tising manager, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Association of National 
Advertisers. 

eo 


C. E. Streeter, Bradford, Pa., has 
succeeded G. W. Holbrook, Wellsville, 
as chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Assn.’s production 
research advisory committee’s business 
subcommittee. He is the association’s 
immediate past president. 
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Marion W. 
Boyer, former 
general manager 
of the United 
States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, 
has returned to 
Esso Standard Oil 
Co., New York, 
as vice president, 
director and 
member of the ex- 

a. 'W. Boyer ecutive commit- 
tee Mr. Boyer resigned from Esso in 
October, 1950, to take the government 
job and has co-ordinated the commis- 
sion’s construction program for the 
past three years. He joined Esso in 
1927, is a former vice-president and 


general manager of the Louisiana 
Manufacturing Division, and was 
elected a director in 1945. 

Gordon G. Donald, Esso Standard’s 
northern region manager, recently 
celebrated his 30th anniversary with 
the company. He received a service 
emblem with two diamonds and a 
golf jacket at a luncheon in New 
York. Mr. Donald joined Esso at the 
Bayway Refinery in 1923. 


e 

Louis T. Morrow has been made 
Detroit office manager of Penola Oil 
Co., Midwest area marketer of lubri- 
cating oils, waxes and greases. Form- 
erly a manufacturer’s agent, Mr. Mor- 
row was with White Star Refining 
Co. of Detroit for almost 20 years. 
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William M. 
Vaughey, newly 
elected president 
of the Indepen- 
dent Petroleum 
Assn. of Amerjca, = 
is a veteran oil 
man and long- 
time association 
member. 

Born in Mar- 
seilles, Ill, in 
1904, he moved 
to Tulsa at an early age. His father 
developed oil production in the vicinity 
of Bartlesville as an independent op- 
erator. Mr. Vaughey got his start in 
the oil industry in 1925 with the 
Philmack Oil Co., of Tulsa. He sub- 
sequently became a scout for the 
company, covering Oklahoma and the 
San Angelo, Tex., area. 

He remained with Independent Oil 
and Gas Co., evolved through a series 
of mergers of Philmack Oil, opening 
the company’s Oklahoma City office 
and managing it until Independent 
merged with Phillips in 1930. 

He organized the firm of Vaughey 
and Vaughey in 1937 with his brother, 
Emmett. The firm was active in the 
early days of Mississippi’s petroleum 
development, and its headquarters 
were shifted from Houston to Jack- 
son, where they are today. Currently 
the firm is developing producing prop- 
erties in Mississippi, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Colorado and Nebraska. 

Mr. Vaughey was a member of 
IPAA’s executive committee from 
1945 to 1948, serving as director and 
vice president for the state of Missis- 
sippi. He also has headed the con- 
stitution and bylaws committees for 
two years. 





W. M. Vaughey 


L. S. (Monty) 
Loudon, has been 
appointed direc- 
tor of sales pro- 
motion - advertis- 
ing, for Skelly 


sales manager of 
the Skelgas Divi- 
sion. Mr. Loudon 
joined Skelly as a 
service station attendant in Lincoln, 
Neb., in 1926. He went to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in 1927 as a station 
supervisor and became branch man- 
ager there in 1929. From 1932 to 1944 
he was division manager in Omaha, 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City, becoming as- 


L. S. Loudon 
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sistant retail sales manager, Kansas 
City, Mo., in 1944. 


H. J. Hlavka, Smith Oil & Refining 
».Co., Rockford, Ill., has been re-elected 
eesident of the Independent Oil Com- 
pounders Assn. Also re-elected were 
H. P. Riley, Riley Bros., Inc., Burling- 
ton, Iowa, vice-president and Dan 
Maurin, Mid-West Oil Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., treasurer. 

Elected to serve three-year terms as 
directors were: Mr. Hlavka; C. F. 
Battenfeld, C. F. Battenfeld Oil Co.., 
Detroit; C. V. Maloney, Universal 
Motor Oils Co., Wichita, Kan.; L. F. 
Paape, Filmite Oil Corp., Milwaukee; 
and W. A. Petersen, Northland Prod- 
ucts Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


Thomas A. Al- 
dridge has been 
named to fill the 
newly-created po- 
sition of vice pres- 
ident, American 
Oil Co., with 
headquarters in 
New York. He 
will supervise four 
executive staff de- 
partments and 
handle special as- 
signments. Mr. Aldridge joined Amer- 
ican Oil in 1933 and has been regional 
sales manager, division sales manager 
in Charlotte, N. C., branch manager in 
Durham, N. C., and Columbia, S. C., 
and director of industrial relations. 


T. A. Aldridge 


Peter A. Garrity, owner and man- 
ager of Pittston Oil Co., Pittston, Pa.., 
recently bought two new tank trucks 
and remodeled three of the company’s 
service stations. He is in the process 
of remodeling other stations, putting 
in bigger storage tanks. 


J. R. Mooneyhan has been made 
bulk plant supervisor at Columbia, 
S. C., for Esso Standard Oil Co.; 
G. W. Dreher becomes bulk plant 
supervisor at Rock Hill, S. C., and 
H. W. Cockrell has been moved up 
to sales agent at Camden, S. C. 


Kerryn King has been made public 
relations director of The Texas Co. 
effective Nov. 1. He is senior vice 
president of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 
public relations counsel for the com- 
pany. 


COMING MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 


Manufacturers. 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 16-18 


Oil Dealers Assn. of Arkansas, ; Hotei. 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Dec. 1 

interstate Oil Compact ~~ am \ 

ang, Savin Hotel, Oklahoma "Ole. 

oan 

Industry TBA Group, annual national 

2 Chase, Park a and Forest 

Park Hotels, St. Louis, Dec. 7-8. 


JANUARY—1954 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers ye Browp 
Hotel, Louisville, a Jan. 
——— Petroleum se "pan Hotei 
St. Paul, Minn., Sen, 14 14-15. 
Kansas Oil Men’s Assn., 39th annual con 
vention, Lassen Hotel, 
Jan. 19-20. 


FEBRUARY 


Missouri Petroleum 

Louis, Feb. 8-10. 
Western Petroleum Refiners _Assn., waeel 
x 





Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
American - ns "4 


Feb. 16-17. 

wa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., annua) 
"Convention, Fort Da. ae Hotel, De 

Moi iowa, - 
Wisconsin Petroleum Hotel Schroeder 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 24-25. 


MARCH 
Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., annual convention 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, . & 
Ohio ——- awe Assn., annual a 
tion 
Hilton Hotel, "Colum ~ ing exposition, Deter 16-18 


APRIL 
Seciety Lubrication Engineers, 
ee re” Cincinnati, Ohio, Apri) 


5-7. 
National Petroleum Assn., 5ist semi-annua) 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
April 14-16. 


MAY 
American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa., Ma; 
3-5. 
American Petroleum Institute, Safety & Fire 
meeting. 
Chase-Park Plaza, St. ‘is, May 3-7. 
National Highway Users Conf: 
Hig! tion 
flower Washington, 
Empire State Assn., 
velt, New York, 
American Petroleum 
Transportation — 
0-12. — 
t 
American Petroleum we = Division of Be Re 
fining, ew meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous 
May 1 
Indiana 


Aa A Petroleum Assn., French 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. May ay 12-18. 
American Manufacturers, 


Springs, W. Va., May 13-15. 
Comeust mission, opring 


National Petroleum Assn., 52nd annual meet- 
ye eee, Aunts City, Sept. 
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Before 1903 motor oils esol in cars had been de- 
veloped for other purposes. Then came Mobiloil— 
first successful motor oil specifically developed for 
cars—and the auto industry was on its way! 


It was at Kitty Hawk in 1903 that the Wright 
brothers made the first successful plane flight. On 
this occasion, and on other pioneering flights, they 
chose Mobiloil for top engine protection! 


Today’s car builders generally recommend a heavy- Today’s sky-clippers 
duty motor oil. New super-detergent Mobiloil more set new safety records 
than meets this requirement —cuts engine wear, with oils made by the 
helps give longer engine life, better economy! makers of Mobiloil! 


Why Sell Anything Less? 


SOCONY-VacUUmM Ol CO InCc., end Affiliates 





MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y.--26 Broadway ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS--59 E. Van Buren Avenue ¢ KANSAS CITY 15, MISSOURI—925 Grand Ave °e DETROIT 2 

St. « BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND—1914 North Charlies St. © MILWAUKEE ‘HIGAN 3 Ww Grand Blvd. ¢ ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI—4140 Lindell 

1, WISCONSIN—907 South First St. « CLEVELAND 15, OHIO—1422 Euclid Bw WL 1, TEXAS Magnolia Petroleum Co.. Magnolia Building 
Socony-Vacuum maintains many other convenientiy located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation 
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GASOLINE 


THE NEW GILBARCO 906 HAS EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT IN A GASOLINE PUMP! 


Attractive packaging sells — and an island pump is your 
sales package for gasoline. The 906, while harmonizing 


perfectly with previous Gilbarco models, is strikingly styled 
for customer appeal. 


Remarkable Legibility — New dial face for maximum 
readability ...nearly 20% larger ...200% brighter illumi- 
nation. Self-cleaning visigauge. 


Rugged Construction — The most rigidly built of all 
gasoline pumps for positively maintained alignment. 


Easy Servicing — Cam-locked doors and new slip-on side 
; Rie NEW panels for quick hose replacement... new combination 
pumping unit and air separator... standard Gilbarco 


@ Equipped with the inside Easy Reach hose. components eliminate need for increased parts inventories. 


@ Hose reach of 13’ 8” from pump to nozzle tip. 
@ Hose pulls out with new ease, always retracts positively. 
* * * * 
@ Also available with outside Easy Reach hose in the 
Model 904. 
@ Hose loops are suspended close to pump. Gilbert & Barker 


Manvfacturi 
" @ New cable, weight and pulley system provides effortless West Springfield Sid, Mase 
\ operation and smooth, positive return. Toronto, Canada 





